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In the early days of September Sir Edward Carson, who is now 
a Member of the British War Cabinet, informed “a corre- 
“Peace spondent”: “I agree with you that there is a 
Talk” great deal of very loose and mischievous talk 
about Peace,’ emphasizing the objectionableness of all such 
talk in a series of unimpeachable reasons. “Some people 
seem to imagine that we have only to conclude a treaty 
with Germany and all will be well. But I should like to ask 
what is to happen then?” Were the nations of the world to 
proceed with preparations for the next conflict, “to pursue their 
researches in the application of science to the expansion and 
creation of still more deadly weapons of warfare—to spend their 
resources in the creation of enormous cohorts of aeroplanes and. 
submarines for the destruction of unfortified towns and the 
murder of innocent women and children that inhabit them—to 
take ‘advantage of the experiences gained in this war in the 
improvement of lethal and poisonous gases for the destruction of 
humanity—and are we to live in daily terror with the knowledge 
that at any moment another conflict may arise which might 
almost lead to the extinction of civilization itself?” The writer 
added: ‘‘ A treaty of peace does not necessarily secure peace in 
the only sense in which it can be of any real use to progress and 
humanity.” We might talk platitudes about a league of nations 
to enforce peace without considering the conditions essential to 
its success. ‘“ But there was a league of nations to protect 
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Belgium—there were solemn treaties and conventions at The 
Hague to apply the principles of humanity as far as possible in 
war, and to give effect to International Law. How did these 
wail on the outbreak of war? ‘ There is no International Law,’ 
said the German Emperor. ‘Treaties are but scraps of paper,’ 
said the German Chancellor. ‘We claim the right,’ said the 
German nation, ‘to sink ships of any nation, even neutrals, at 
sight, and to murder their crews. We claim the right to use 
engines of death forbidden by our own conventions, if only it 
will assist us in the prosecution of war.’” Sir Edward Carson, 
no mean authority on International Law, declared that he had 
“not yet seen a single suggestion . . . as to how in future these 
calamities are to be prevented from recurring, if the lawless temper 
of the Germans remains unrepentant, and their power to repeat 
their crimes remains what it has been in the past relatively to 
the rest of the world.” He applauded President Wilson’s declara- 
tion that no terms signed by the present rulers of Germany would 
afford the slightest security for the peace of the world, as “ nothing 
is more certain than that, just in proportion as the military 
defeat of Germany is incomplete, the duration of peace will be 
short. Whatever terms Germany might now bring herself to 
accept in order to recuperate her strength for another aggression, 
her people would soon forget such economic privations as they 
have had to endure, and would remain convinced that they had 
proved themselves invincible. With their armies in occupation 
of vast tracts of conquered territory, any concession, such as the 
evacuation of Belgium, would be trumpeted as proof of German 
magnanimity, and their children would be taught to remember 
the present war as the greatest of Germany’s military triumphs.” 
The prestige of the House of Hohenzollern and of the Prussian 
military caste would suffer no diminution, and the inherent 
weakness of democracy would be represented to the German 
people as the chief lesson to be drawn from a conflict “in which 
all the democracies of the world in coalition had been unable to 
defeat the armies of the War Lord.” 


Sir Epwarp Carson added that if this war was to put an end to 
all war, as was the earnest desire of every sane man in every 
democracy, if, in the Prime Minister’s words, there was to 
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be “no next time,” it must be waged until German military 
power had been sufficiently crushed to make fresh aggression 
, by her impossible for a long time to come and 

until it was no longer possible for the German 
people themselves to be deluded by the legend of their own 
invincibility in arms. When this had been achieved it might be 
possible for a league of nations to be established with a reasonable 
hope of preserving peace “thus set on a durable foundation. 
But unless this war attains such a result, and so enables the 
nations of the world to feel that they can enter upon problems 
of development and progress without the constant terror of a 
future war, all the sacrifices of this struggle will have been made 
in vain, and the world will not have been made ‘ safe for demo- 
cracy.” The writer concluded by declaring our duty. “ We 
must carry on until such a victory is gained as will remove all 
practical danger of war for the future; and any man who tries, 
whatever his motive may be, to distract the attention of the 
country from this goal of deliverance is the worst enemy of a real 
peace.” This is all so sound as to be obvious, as Sir Edward 
Carson recognizes. The reader may wonder why so busy a man 
should be at such pains to tell an intelligent public what it already 
knew. He may be equally surprised at our placing this topic in 
the forefront of a month in which there have been more arresting 
events. Our friends at the Front will be especially astonished at 
the space devoted to futile discussions upon a Peace that is not 
in sight, as our Fighting Men who are winning the war not 
unnaturally regard President Wilson’s robust and manly declara- 
tions as conclusive evidence that they run no risk of being stabbed 
in the back, as all the Entente Governments take their cue from 
the White House and.-realize, in the President’s own words, that 
for the Allies there is no choice but to “ conquer or submit,” and 
as they have no intention of doing the latter they have no alter- 
native but to do the former. The platform declarations of the 
British Prime Minister leave nothing to be desired, and recently 
we had General Smuts, likewise a member of the War Cabinet, 
confidently asserting and reasserting, not only that Germany 
must be beaten, but that she is already beaten, and that her 
rulers know it. Why then all this Peace cackle? What does it 
mean ? Was Sir Edward Carson speaking for his colleagues as 


“Government’ 
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well as himself, or was he speaking at some of them? We cannot 
say. We do not move in Ministerial circles, and those who do are 
even more in the dark than those who don’t. No one seems to 
know whether we are nowadays governed from Downing Street 
or from Walton Heath nor by whom we are governed nor what 
that “Government” are doing at any given moment. The 
Secret Diplomacy of the old regime, which was at any rate 
conducted through regular channels, even if they were political 
rather than diplomatic, pales besides the present back-stairs 
business, when even prominent members of the War Cabinet 
remain blissfully ignorant of the intrigues of minor colleagues. 


WE are disposed to agree with General Smuts that, despite all 
their bluff, in their heart of hearts the Kaiser and his entourage 


Herr realize that nothing but a miracle can stop Ger- 
Kuhlmann’s many’s defeat, and that their chief hope lies less 
Mandate nowadays in military than in diplomatic victory. 


This explains the great peace “ push” recently engineered from 
the Wilhelmstrasse, which is this year’s substitute for a big 
offensive on any Front and has taken a hundred protean forms 
in recent weeks, from the Billingsgate heaped by the German 
Press upon President Wilson to the nauseous and hypocritical 
whining of the two Kaisers in reply to the Holy Father’s efforts 
to protect the Central Empires. Some such development had 
been anticipated this autumn. The appointment of Herr von 
Kuhlmann as German Foreign Secretary indicated a change of 
tactics in Berlin to the extent that, side by side with the opera- 
tions of the great General Staff, there would be a desperate 
political campaign for which all the familiar resources would be 
mobilized. Mr. Gerard, late American Ambassador in Germany, 
who has done more to educate the world in German policy and 
German methods than any other diplomat, was lately at pains 
to warn us against “the wily Kuhlmann.” Such warning should 
not be needed in this country, where, so to speak, Kuhlmann is 
“known to the police.” His appointment was excellent from 
the British point of view, because he is one of the very few German 
officials by whom British politicians and British journalists would 
be almost ashamed to be fooled, after past painful experiences. 
He was long in London, where he was the intimate friend of 
Cabinet Ministers, of British diplomats, of British editors, and 
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in the intervals of hocussing personages of the mentality of Lord 
Haldane and Mr. L. V. Harcourt, and manipulating the British 
Potsdam Press, he entertained admiring audiences of gobe-mouches 
in the baronial halls of England, not excluding Oxfordshire. 
Von Kuhlmann, besides being a particularly rabid Anglophobe, 
is equally a Pan-German with Hindenburg, von Tirpitz, the 
Kaiser, the Crown Prince, and the rest of them, though he sings 
Deutschland tiber Alles in a minor key. He regards himself as 
one of a race of supermen destined to dominate the universe, and, 
moreover, was confident that if peace could be kept this dream 
would be realized. He was an ardent apostle of peaceful pene- 
tration, though as an arch-intriguer he could not resist stoking 
up the war fever in 1914, being satisfied from his prolonged 
contact with British politicians that at the crisis they would 
prove “ too proud to fight.” In this he was mistaken, like every 
other German, including his own Ambassador (Prince Lichnowsky), 
upon whom, according to the traditions of the German Diplo- 
matic Service, he was the appointed spy. But for some reason 
unknown to us Herr von Kuhlmann is in higher favour in his 
own country than ever, while Prince Lichnowsky is in disgrace, 
being reduced to pose as a “ Moderate’ and to advocate “ liberal 
policies” for Poland and elsewhere. The new German Foreign 
Minister owes his appointment to his English connexions and 
supposed knowledge of the weakness of British Ministers. He 
has evidently obtained a free hand to try and break up the Entente 
by detaching or discrediting the “chief enemy,” and reviving 
the legend of “Perfide Albion” throughout the Continent. 
Hitherto there had been informal approaches to France through 
neutral capitals, to which M. Caillaux was probably no stranger. 
Then, ‘as we know, there were direct and highly dangerous over- 
tures to the old regime in Russia, which came within an ace of 
success during the premiership of M. Stuermer. Now for the 
first time Great Britain has become the immediate and direct 
objective of German diplomacy. Herr Kuhlmann has presumably 
promised his Sovereign that by hook or by crook he will secure 
an armistice during the coming winter, which would be tanta- 
mount to a German victory, because if once fighting were aban- 
doned in such a frightful war as this it would never be resumed, 
and the Allies would have to accept any terms the enemy might 
deign to offer. This is the basis of all German Peace manceuvres, 
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as has been revealed by several incautious utterances beyond 
the Rhine, which, luckily for us, possesses no Bismarck to control 
propaganda. 


WE have never felt tempted to echo the parrot-cry “ Germany 
is beaten,” which was first raised in Progressive journals so long 
M3 ago as 1914, but all available evidence goes to 
— show that the internal situation of both the Central 
ook : Pas a , P 
Empires inspires acute anxiety to their rulers, 
whose foreign friends, headed by the Pope, have been set in 
motion on their behalf. The German Emperor’s utterances, even 
those at the Front when he is among his fighting men, who are 
accustomed to be cheered by the Mailed Fist, have become almost 
pathetic. All “ the gas ” has gone out of Prince Henry of Prussia, 
who puts up this piteous appeal on behalf of the All-Highest : 
I call upon the entire German people to hold together, and not to lose their heads, 


but to help the Kaiser to bear his difficult burden. Away with those who seek to 
prevent the German people displaying a will to victory !* 


We are no longer given the exact date at which Paris, Calais, 
London, or even Petrograd will be entered by the triumphant 
German hosts. Hopes ran very high in the spring that the 
German party in Russia would be sufficiently strong to engineer a 
separate peace between the revolutionary Government and the 
Hohenzollerns—-for some unfathomable reason, anarchists every- 
where are in league with this Autocracy. To-day there is propor- 
tionate disappomtment in the German ranks at the non-fulfilment 
of this expectation. Hindenburg may contemplate moving upon 
Petrograd, but it is hardly feasible this year, and it is considered 
significant in Allied military circles that the German army should 
have made no serious effort to follow up their dramatic success 
at Riga or Mackensen’s much-advertised “ victories” over 
Rumania, of which Odessa seemed to be the objective. On the 
other hand, there is genuine alarm among German staff officers 
at their critical situation on the Western Front, where their 
“invincible ” army, despite Boche weather, has sustained a series 
of defeats both in major and minor operations without having 

* At the launching of a new German cruiser, Graf von Spee, reported from 
Amsterdam in the Daily Telegraph, September 19. Meanwhile the Kaiser has 


taken to slobbering over Admiral Jellicoe as “a gentleman, and an old acquain- 
tance of mine. He is a noble man, a sailor over whose lips no lie will pass,” ete. 
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anything substantial to show per contra. We should be the last 
to indulge in facile optimism or to shout before we are out of 
the wood, but though more sensational results may have been 
anticipated this year by our unmilitary politicians, as by the 
nest of intriguers near, if not in, Downing Street who exploit 
every delay to “ crab ” the Higher Command, the enemy’s prospect 
causes grave misgiving to Hindenburg and Ludendorff, which 
cannot be kept out of the communiqués, in which they try and 
conceal the facts from the German army and the German nation. 
We might yet inflict disaster upon our enemy this year, though 
we cannot now hope for a decision until 1918, as. the collapse of 
Russia has compromised the combined plan. Indeed, it is lucky 
that things were not made much worse by that appalling debacle. 
If we could penetrate German Councils we should realize more 
than ever the soundness of our Western school of strategists, 
who have insisted that here and here alone is the crucial point. 
Sir Douglas Haig’s great machine inspires awe throughout the 
German divisions massed against it. The future of Europe, 
the fate of the Hohenzollerns, will be decided in Flanders and 
France, and Germany’s hope of escape depends—apart from 
diplomatic and political manceuvres-—upon Great Britain’s reckless 
dispersal of her military strength over various Side Shows which 
can by no possibility contribute to an Allied victory over the 
only enemy that counts, though they might not inconceivably 
contribute to a British defeat. If we can only control our amateur 
strategists during the final phase of the war and prevent Mr. 
Winston Churchill from commanding either our Army, our Fleet, 
or our Air Service, German defeat is humanly certain, as her 
Powers-that-Be are aware. If we can only keep our politicians 
in order we shall be all right. Of the Wilhelmstrasse we have 
never been afraid. Of Downing Street—always. 


ANOTHER considerable factor in the latest German Peace offensive 
is the submarine campaign, which, as we all know, is sufficiently 
. serious, enjoining as it does the strictest economy 

Sm and on our prodigally wasteful community. It was 
solemnly believed by responsible Germans, who 

remain as ignorant of England as responsible Englishmen are 
ignorant of Germany, that we should be summarily brought to 
our knees this year. A credulous public was given the exact date 
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when this mathematically certain event would occur. German 
“* optimists ” expected our downfall “in a few weeks ” from last 
February,” while German “ pessimists ” gave us “ a few months.” 
It was common ground that at latest we should succumb in July. 
In this connexion our own panicmongers were invaluable by 
fanning German hopes. At the end of September, with Great 
Britain still going strong, the disappointment of the Fatherland 
is proportionate and we are semi-officially reprieved until next 
spring. This U-boat clatter has not been without its effect upon 
German military moral, as an “invincible” army which is always 
looking over its shoulder for some other factor “ to do the trick ” 
is a long way towards defeat. The one constant topic of the 
more intelligent prisoners of war on our Front this year was the 
submarine, of which the wildest expectations were entertained in 
securing a speedy “German Peace.’ Another reason for von 
Kuhlmann’s manoeuvres is the impressive attitude of President 
Wilson, whose declarations show that he has a keener conception 
of Hohenzollernism than any Entente statesman, as well as of 
the difference between a real victory and a virtual defeat, such 
as our own status quo ante friends hanker after. Most Germans 
are doubtless too arrogant to appreciate the potentialities of an 
unmilitary nation where the goose-step is unknown, such as the 
United States, about whom they make the same mistake as they 
made about the British Empire, but the more intelligent minority 
realize the urgency of closing the conflict—out of which, as the 
Bavarian Prime Minister ingenuously declared some months ago, 
Germany had nothing more to gain—before the Great Republic 
really “gets going.” Our readers may think us over-optimistic 
in pressing these considerations as the evidence of the abatement 
of German pretensions, if significant, is slender. But we would 
not for a moment suggest that there is anything genuine in any 
German Peace movement. Kuhlmann’s manoeuvres are mere 
monkey tricks to dismember the civilized world. These “con- 
flicting ” schools of thought, between whom there is more distinc- 
tion than difference—the Hohenzollerns, the Hindenburgs, the 
Biilows, the Ballins, the Kuhlmanns, the Lichnowskys, or the 
Reventlows—-only contemplate ‘‘a German peace,” i.e. a peace 
that would enable Germany to resume her appointed mission of 
subjugating the world either by arms or by commerce. Can we 
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wonder, in the face of the events of the last three years, now that 
Bernhardism has shown what it can do and what it cannot do, 
that diplomacy should be enlisted in order to ascertain how far 
the disappointments of the stricken field can be retrieved in the 
council chamber. All these factions are thoroughgoing Pan- 
Germanists, as are likewise Erzberger and Scheidemann. Kuhl- 
mann is employed, not because, as some English innocents imagine, 
he is “an essentially moderate-minded man” of the Mugwump 
type, but owing to his supposed skill in fooling foreigners, especially 
Britons. 


THE “show” has, in common parlance, been so badly “ given 
away” in the Fatherland that there is nothing left of it. It 
was Herr Erzberger who recently boasted that “ If 
I could only have half an hour’s conversation with 
Mr. Balfour and Lord Robert Cecil the trick would 
be done.” We must frankly confess that we should regret any 
such meeting. Mr. Balfour and Lord Robert Cecil are attractive 
personalities and, moreover, very clever men on matters they 
understand, but neither of them has yet begun to get a glimmering 
of the European situation, and though they lived to the age of 
Methuselah they would never get to the bottom of the Boche, 
whom they are both temperamentally unfitted to cope with. 
It would be a case of Erzberger first and the rest nowhere. He 
would merely fill them up with lies of which some would stick. 
Whenever there is any intercourse between them or any of their 
avowed or unavowed agents and any Germans whatsoever, we 
may know that the diplomatic debacle has begun. The same 
observation applies to other Front-Benchers, who excel in Parlia- 
ment and on the Platform, but who have been too preoccupied 
in administrative and political detail to learn anything fresh 
from the war, and for aught we know to the contrary may be as 
gullible by von Kuhlmann to-day as they were yesterday. This 
is painful, but nevertheless true, and the only service we at the 
Back, can render is to tell the truth, which is no respecter of 
persons. Great Britain, unfortunately, does not happen to 
command at the moment the services of any “ public men of the 
front rank,” as the newspapers describe them, who are competent 
to uphold our interests in any negotiations with Boches, who 


No 
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have the immeasurable advantage of being bound by nothing 
they say or sign. Why, then, negotiate? Negotiations on such 
terms are but traps for the unwary. Jesuits and Jews may be 
itching to mediate as the only means of saving Germany from 
catastrophe, but to Britons who take the war seriously negotia- 
tions, either now or hereafter, are impossible with a Government 
to whom the spoken word, the written word, the most solemn 
assurance, the most binding oath, are mere scraps of paper. 
President Wilson has gradually realized this, and the Germans 
are consequently afraid of him, and have accordingly deputed 
Kuhlmann to hurry up and fool his “ English friends” while 
there is still time. -His manceuvres are so transparent that they 
should be unable to deceive a child, but then some of our statesmen 
are more guileless than any children of our acquaintance, while 
others want to be deceived because they are exhausted or were 
born cowards—or cranks, who enjoy doing something which they 
know to be wrong, such as selling an ally to an enemy. 


It is usually the Germans who save the situation. We may hope 
that they have done it again. We do not know how far it has 
gone as, naturally, we are not in the confidence 
of the Government, and can only guess at what is 
going on behind the scenes. The Germans must 
be very confident diplomatically to put so many cards on the 
table, especially at a time when everything German stinks in the 
nostrils of civilized mankind. Their publicists and journalists 
write—and all writing in Germany is severely censored—as though 
the British Government were at von Kuhlmann’s call, and when 
he beckons they must come. We are indebted for much invaluable 
information to the Times, which has increased its reputation 
during the war. It owes peculiar responsibility to the community 
as regards the present Government, which was largely created 
by the Times, which had tried and failed to keep the Asquith 
Government straight. We hope it may succeed in keeping this 
Government straight. Ineptitude is no more tolerable at a time 
like this because Ministers happen to be called Lloyd George in 
lieu of Asquith, Balfour instead of Grey, Bonar Law vice McKenna, 
Curzon rather than Crewe, and so on, not forgetting Lord Milner, 
who has replaced Lord Lansdowne, or Sir Edward Carson 


“Broad 
Circles” 
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sitting in the seat of Mr. Runciman. The Times reproduced an 
illuminating disquisition of that enfant terrible of the German 
political world, Professor Hans Delbriick, upon German expecta- 
- tions of British Pacifism.* It will be new to some of our readers 
and not a little disquieting in so far as it may coincide with their 
suspicions. The Professor recalls in the September number of 
the Preussische Jahrbiicher Mr. Asquith’s challenge to Germany 
on July 27 to state her terms, and suggests that prominent British 
politicians are anxious to fall into the arms of Germany and ask 
her forgiveness. If he puts it somewhat differently, that is what 
it comes to : 


If I am not mistaken, and if there is really in England a tendency, represented 
by influential statesmen and broad circles of the people, which aims at a peace of 
contentment [sic] by way of negotiations, the question is whether something can be 
done on the German side to help this tendency to become dominant, and thereby to 
bring the negotiations into motion. 


WE are told that ‘“‘ the War Party in England ” reckon that with 
the immense “ financial and moral fortification” of the United 
States the Entente can-go on for another two years 
— “and so tire out Geen with material ton 
a riority.” In return for this disclosure we will 
disclose something else, viz. that Great Britain is confident of 
knocking out Germany in the course of next year even if Russia 
totally collapsed and the United States stayed at home. We are 
prepared at need to go on for ten years, at the end of which we 
could face another ten. This is not to belittle the United States, 
whose co-operation will be of incalculable value in every field 
and no less in council, where President Wilson should be able 
to sustain the faltering steps of our decrepit friends Faintheart 
and Feebleguts. According to Professor Delbriick, who on this 
point is not far wrong, the view of “ the War Party in England ”— 
which we may say in passing is co-extensive with the nation—is : 
Only one last holding out (such is the illusion), and one last effort, and Germany 
will lie on the ground; or, if Germany could still stand it, her allies will give way, 
and by their desertion force her into submission. 
But there is a competitive view, if we may credit this Professor : 


These views are opposed by the other view that, after all, it is very doubtful how 
long France and Italy, and especially how long Russia, will still hold out, and that 


* See “ The Belgian Plot,” Times, September 22, 1917, ‘“‘ Through German Eyes.” 
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the submarine war is slowly, but with constant and increasing pressure, injuring and 
interrupting English economic life, so that the great masses are becoming more im- 
patient, and demanding the ending of the war, the object of which they do not see. 
Here he is misled by his own wishes. Never were the British 
masses so united and so resolute in making all needful sacrifices 
to “down” the Boche and keep him down. Germans are 
encouraged to believe that Pacifism goes still further : 


But it is not merely the masses who suffer under the war and yearn for its end, 
Not only among the working classes, who lament the ruin of their trade- 
unionism, but also among Conservative and Liberal citizens and landowners, who are 
attached to the maintenance of their old English way of living, their property, and 
their social position, a strong yearning for peace is showing itseli—what one might 
call a readiness for agreement upon the basis of solidarity of Conservative interests 
and private property, as the foundation of all civilization. 
That, however, is only Professor Delbriick’s exordium. The pith 
of the article consists of “a tribute” to the “ broad-minded ” 
British statesmen who are accused of being ready to play our 
: ‘ . 
enemy's game. They can hardly be grateful to their admirer 
for his unsolicited and embarrassing testimonial. 


The question is whether the tendencies in England’s political life which aim at peace 
find representatives who are strong enough, and have the goodwill, to make the way 


free for peace. 
The fact is then recalled that 


when Lloyd George forced Asquith out of the Cabinet, because he suspected him of 
a disposition to peace, the party of the English knock-out views only won a half- 
victory. For Lord Northcliffe had ordered also the removal of Balfour and Robert 
Cecil, and at the same time it was rumoured with great emphasis in the Manchester 
Guardian and in the Labour Leader that Grey, Lansdowne, Balfour, McKenna, and 
Runciman were in favour of a peace by negotiations. 


Now we realize why Germany was so furious on the fall of the 
Asquith Cabinet. She believed that had it remained it would 
have walked into last December’s Peace Trap. 
She can equally understand why from our point 
of view it was vital this worn-out Ministry should 
go when they did. Professor Delbriick inquires : 


A Forgotten 
Letter 


What are the present views of these men, whose reputation then was that they 
would be glad to examine the enemies’ state of mind, to see whether the antagonisms 
had not so far disappeared that diplomatic negotiations might bridge them ? 


He represents Mr. Lloyd George as terrified of peace. We trust 
this may be true for the reasons set forth by President Wilson 
and Sir Edward Carson. 

It is clear that Lloyd George is fighting for his existence when he fights for the 
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fourth winter of war. For if the peace were concluded to-day, for example, which he 
prevented in 1916 by his boxer speech and the fall of Asquith, a terrible judgment 
must be passed upon him and upon his plenipotentiary in America, Lord Northcliffe. 
Germany can never conclude peace with Lloyd George and with a Government filled 
with his spirit. About Asquith’s attitude we will speak later [the reference is to 
Mr. Asquith’s question about Belgium]; it is very striking that a pronouncedly peace- 
loving Liberal journal declares that it would like to see Lord Lansdowne and Balfour 
in a position of decisive authority. It says that Lansdowne knows Europe, and that 
the moderate Conservatives are much more reasonable in their peace conditions than 
the Liberal renegades. 


This is decidedly hard on Lord Lansdowne, whose signature is 
at the foot of the Anglo-French Agreement of 1904 and who joined 
Mr. Bonar Law in pledging the Unionist Party to support the 
Asquith Government (that fateful Sunday morning, August 2, 
1914, when literally the honour of England and the fate of Europe 
trembled in the balance) in any measures they might take in 
support of France and Russia, upon whom the furor teutonicus 
had already burst. We reproduce the text of that brief but 
epoch-making missive, which effectually shatters the legend that 
Great Britain went to war exclusively for Belgium, as British 
Pacifists and German Hypocrites pretend. Thank God the 
Unionist declaration did not even mention Belgium, which was 
taken for granted. Even Gladstonians could not decently betray 
Belgium, whoever else they were ready to desert at the moment 
they received this urgent reinforcement, which, be it remembered, 
was not marked with the fatal word “ Private ” : 


Dear Mr. Asquirs,—Lord Lansdowne and I feel it our duty to inform you that 
in our opinion, as well as in that of all the colleagues whom we have been able to 
consult, it would be fatal to the honour and security of the United Kingdom to hesitate 
in supporting France and Russia at the present juncture, and we offer our unhesitating 
support to the Government in any measures they may consider necessary for that object. 

Yours very truly, A. Bonar Law. 


August 2, 1914. 


AnotHEerR Englishman of whom Professor Delbriick evidently 
approves and to whom Germany is looking for assistance at this 
juncture is “the former ambassador, Lascelles,” 
a. over —_ who may be as ungrateful as our statesman for 
this pat on the back. This is the net result of 
the Professor’s review of British politics : 


We may, therefore, assume that there are at present in England influential poli- 
ticians with whom we could negotiate, if Germany now makes her readiness quite 
clear for a peace which will mark the defeat of the Pan-Germans here as of Lord 
Northcliffe there, but which satisfies our just claims ; and these claims can be satisfied 
without wounding the rights and the dignities of other peoples. Whether an agreement 
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would ultimately be reached about the conditions remains to be seen, and it would 
certainly not be as easy as Herr Erzberger is supposed to have said. But it is never- 
theless valuable to establish the fact that, in addition to the intransigent tendencies 
and statesmen, there are also others, who, strong though their national consciousness is, 
have not forgotten that the Christian peoples form a great community of Kultur [sic], 
and that humanity and right are conceptions which every patriot must fully appreciate, 
if he does not desire to lead his State to disaster. 


Professor Delbriick is at no pains to conceal the fact that all these 
manoeuvres are “ eye-wash.” As he says, all Germany need do 
is to pretend to throw over her Pan-Germans in order that with 
_ the assistance of broad-minded Britons Kultur may reign over 
the earth. We trust that Lord Northcliffe is not too preoccupied 
with his herculean American labours to follow European affairs, 
as all his time and trouble would be wasted if our broad-minded 
friends, alias Mugwumps, were allowed to compromise the British 
Government by unauthorized, round-the-corner, and premature 
diplomacy. 


WE cannot reject the evidence of our senses and shut our eyes 
to everything we see and close our ears against all we hear. The 

German Government is at last in a mortal funk. 
er It has taken a long time coming, but it has come 

this autumn. The German army is being heavily 
hammered in the West from Verdun to the sea. The Austrian 
ally is faring badly in the South ; the Russian Revolution, however 
discouraging to the Allies, has so far been a German disappoint- 
ment ; Rumania holds up gallantly despite her heavy handicap. 
We would not exaggerate the prospects of detaching Turkey from 
the Central Powers, and any allies who sup with any Bulgarians 
will need a long spoon—Tsar Ferdinand has hocussed every one. 
Germany’s war outlook is gloomy, and no less gloomy is her 
ultimate peace outlook. Here again the usual ingenuous Boche 
comes forward to enlighten the world as to the Fatherland’s 
fears and hopes—her dread of defeat and reliance on the good 
offices of broad-minded British statesmen to see her through and 
get her off the penalties of her wanton aggression, to which 
Europe owes the blood-bath of the last three years. Our present 
mentor is Herr Friedrich Naumann *—the apostle of Mittel- 
Europa in more enthusiastic moments, but in these “ thin” 
times the advocate of fair play. all round, including Germany. 

* See Times, September 20, “ Through German Eyes.” 
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He applauds the Reichstag resolution denouncing “ economic 
barriers and hostility between the peoples after the war.” Germany 
is prepared to forgive her victims; but Herr Naumann is alarmed 
lest “military and diplomatic peace” be unaccompanied by 
“economic peace.” Needless, to say, it is all the fault of wicked 
England. 

The statesmen may shake hands politely, and the generals may return to their 
provincial towns, but the apparatus of economic war will go on working of itself, and 
will destroy trade civilization unless, upon the basis of clearly thought-out and reso- 
lutely desired agreements on the part of all Governments, the engines of the economic 
war are stopped, cut off, and put out of activity. That, in general terms, is the 
meaning of the phrase ‘“‘ economic peace.” 

This Pan-German patriot obligingly tells us what Germany must 
do in order to protect her interests, evidently despising our states- 
manship to the point of ignoring the possibility of its taking a 
leaf out of the German book. Mr. Hughes, the Australian Prime 
Minister, may be forgotten in Berlin but he is not forgotten in 
London, nor has the seed he sowed been altogether wasted. Herr 
Naumann recognizes that the old most-favoured-nation treat- 
ment of Germany has gone by the board, therefore Germany’s 
aim must be to secure “ at the conclusion of peace joint limitation 
of the use of the weapon of trade policy,” and Germany “ must 
for her own sake [sic] carry through a general international 
agreement.” The notion that our “ broad-minded ” ones could 
decline any agreement that suited German interests never crosses 
the mind of a single German: “ The spirit of the Paris Economic 
Conference must be officially broken through, and one must 
construct rights for aliens, in case free world citizenship is denied.” 


Ir is all so simple and there are always the British Free-Traders, 
the McKennas, the Runcimans, the Beauchamps, the Hugh Bells, 

the Simons, to say nothing of the cosmopolitan 
rss aa Unionists and other “ broad-minded”’ men such 

as Mr. Ramsay Macdonald, Mr. Philip Snowden, 
and Mr. Outhwaite, to help a lame dog over a stile. Nevertheless 
Herr Naumann is uneasy. After declaring that “no world- 
syndicates. or similar associations must be permitted to regulate 
the direct or indirect sale to Germany of cotton, copper, leather, 
or any other material as outside their sphere of business,” he 
informs his woeful compatriots that whereas there was no fear 
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of such possibilities formerly, now that the United States has 
entered the war “ much is possible which formerly was fantastic,” 
and Germany’s ground for bargaining will be cut from under her 
feet, and he can only rather feebly suggest various treaties which 
will somehow “ remove these anxieties ”—hence Herr Naumann’s 
artless admission : 

Of what help will it be to our textile districts if we have military peace, but cannot 
get at any wool or cotton? He who surveys these facts and their connexion will 
understand why the resolution of the German Reichstag placed the extremely important 
clause about economic peace side by side with the clause about military peace. 
This throws further valuable light on the present Kuhlmann 
campaign, which becomes thoroughly intelligible. On military, 
political, and economic grounds a truce is the greatest of German 
interests, and von Kuhlmann the man to engineer it, thanks to 
his unrivalled appreciation of British politicians, especially the 
broad-minded brigade. But his tactics should be too transparent 
even for Downing Street. He started with a Stock Exchange 
rumour of impending peace, which produced a veritable panic in 
Berlin—of which British Pacifists might take note—and next 
instructed his Press to circulate the canard that it was Great 
Britain pursuing Germany with peace proposals and not Germany 
pursuing Great Britain. Our very terms were hawked about, 
while the United States was regaled with the “ generosity ” of 
victorious Germany, who was alleged to be willing to evacuate 
and compensate Belgium and restore Alsace-Lorraine to France, 
always provided Great Britain would return the German Colonies. 


In such fashion it was hoped to sow dissension among the Allies 
by suggesting, in the first place, that Great Britain was dis- 

‘is loyal to the Pact of London in “ approaching ” 
nr Germany behind the backs of France, Italy, and 
the United States, and, secondly, that everybody could get 
everything they wanted if the British Empire would consent 
to disgorge its ill-gotten gains. Americans were asked whether 
they need remain in the war simply that John Bull might appro- 
priate East Africa. It is so easy for von Kuhlmann to export 
abroad any terms he fancies, because the censorship prevents 
their importation into Germany, and Germans don’t even know 
that they are being discussed. Nor are any terms kept for 
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internal consumption of the least importance, as they are merely 
part of the elaborate mystification of the German people, who 
have to be thus kept up to the mark. The Press is merely the 
piano upon which the officials play, occasionally striking an 
arresting note. Thus the word went forth that the single subject 
that interested Great Britain was Belgium. If we could be 
satisfied about Belgium, Germany was told, we would make 
peace to-morrow. Now, as a matter of fact, the only subject 
that interests Britons is not Belgium nor France, but Germany. 
If the Germans could satisfy us about themselves we could all 
make peace to-day, but there is one preliminary which every 
sensible German will see the force of. We can make 


NO PEACE WITH THE HOHENZOLLERNS. 


To us Belgium is but one count in the general indictment against 
the Boche, though an important one and one on which the Allies 

must exact their pound of flesh. Not only 
Our “Alpha . . gerean 
oil Qanen” must that tortured community receive the u 

most farthing as material compensation, but her 
despoilers must equally pay full “ moral and intellectual damages,” 
to quote President Kruger’s phrase, much applauded in Germany 
when it was coined. Over and above these indemnities Germany 
must pay such a price as will convince the criminal nation that 
these crimes do not pay. As an expert upon England Kuhlmann 
encouraged his Press to take considerable liberties. Not only 
was it impressed upon the German public in a chorus of articles 
that England’s interest in the war was limited to Belgium, which 
suggests that Germany may have to make a virtue of necessity 
by clearing out under Sir Douglas Haig’s blows and then pretend 
to her people that her “retreat” was part of “a prearranged 
plan” leading to immediate peace, for which no small number 
of Germans are nowadays clamouring so far as sheep can clamour 
for anything. It was also suggested that England was feverishly 
anxious as to what the Kaiser’s reply to the Pope might say 
ypon Belgium, though as a matter of fact not one Englishman 
in the thousand knew whether or not the Kaiser had replied to 
the Pope or cared what lies he told the Pope any more than we 
care what lies von Kuhlmann tells his journalists or what lies his 
journalists tell the German public. We were entertained by the 
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sudden Belgian campaign interpreted to us by Herr Delbriick, 
Herr Naumann, and others. The Lokalanzeiger got so far as to 
tell its readers * : 


So far as we are informed, an English feeler was very recently actually put forward 
in friendly States in relation to the Belgian question, and an answer was made in an 
equally non-committal form, dealing with the English suggestion of an exchange of 
a pledge in regard to Belgium in return for the German African colonies. The assertion 
that England decided to offer us part of the Congo territory for German South-West 
Africa rests only on suppositions. Matters cannot have gone so far by a long way. 
The fact, however, that the British Government have already considered the matter 
and have put forth a feeler in this gravest of all war and peace questions deserves 
the attention due to it. 


The Weser Zeitung went even further, pointing out in a leading 
article : 


The Belgian question has (what London probably greatly deplores to-day) been 
made so much the Alpha and Omega of English war aims that the remnant of political 
prestige still to be saved compels England to acquire a certainty concerning Germany’s 
attitude thereto before beginning any further negotiations. 


The Berlin correspondent of the same: paper committed the 
carefully: calculated indiscretion of reporting : 


People say that England caused inquiries to be made as to what attitude would 
be adopted towards Belgium. These inquiries were not, indeed, made officially, but 
still through intermediaries who are to be taken very seriously [our italics], to the Central 
Governments and in the first place to the German Government. How far Germany 
and her allies declared themselves prepared to restore Belgium’s independence would 
be before everything else a subject for discussion at the conference table. 


Needless to say, after all this elaborate pantomime the Kaiser’s 
reply to the Pope contained no word about Belgium. It sufficed 
to disseminate the suspicion that Perfidious Albion was already 
“round the corner” in the hopes that others might do ditto, 
and to impress upon Europe that our territorial greed alone stood 
between the Continent and Peace. Meanwhile there is every reason 
to believe that von Kuhlmann’s agents in France—accorded strange 
latitude by the Ministry of the Interior—were putting it about that 
if France could persuade us to relinquish the German Colonies Ger- 
many would be able to come to some “reasonable” arrangement 
upon Alsace-Lorraine completely satisfying to French amour-propre. 


THERE are doubtless Englishmen sufficiently treacherous to do 

what von Kuhlmann accuses them of, just as there are Frenchmen, 

Italians, and Americans of the same kidney. 

There is hardly any German of any other kidney. 

We have our Union of Democratic Control, though 

it only consists of “ two men and a boy,” certain speeches in Parlia- 
* See Amsterdam telegram to the Times, September 21. 
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ment, certain articles in the Press. But the community as a whole 
is wonderfully sound and the soul of loyalty. Our people have a 
great and ever-growing suspicion of that Secret Diplomacy of 
which Mr. Balfour lately sang the praises, but at which he would 
be as a little child pitted against a crafty and unscrupulous 
opponent. Ministers who could never be got to take the German 
danger seriously in the long years when it stared them in the 
face may be equally innocent of the German diplomatic danger 
to-day, and might conceivably allow themselves to be inveigled 
by Jesuitical intriguers in their entourage, and International Jews 
for whom many of them have a weakness, into one or other of the 
many pitfalls now confronting them. When we read in the German 
Press that the Vatican and the Spanish Government are putting 
their heads together to promote “a German Peace” we realize that 
things are serious, reinforced as such plotters would be by all 
the Hyphenates of la haute finance, who have not yet justified 
their existence during the war. We can scarcely conceive Sir 
Edward Carson taking his orders from the Pope, which doubtless 
accounts for the dead set made against him throughout the entire 
Pacifist Press, from the Westminster Gazette to the Manchester 
Guardian. We need say nothing of the Pact of London, which 
binds its signatories to common diplomacy as to common warfare. 
Though our confidence in the Cabinet has abated, we refuse 
to believe that it is implicated in any intrigue leading towards 
the slippery slope of negotiations, and we may expect to hear 
that the Black Gang entrenched in several Departments have 
taken a heavy tumble. We should feel more comfortable if there 
were a Labour patriot attached to the Foreign Office with a 
wholesome prejudice against “Secret Diplomacy ” and Jesuitry 
in every shape and form. 


NEVER was a victory more opportune than Sir Douglas Haig’s 
brilliant engagement of September 20, which marked a substantial 

stage in squeezing the enemy out of Flanders, and 
cena materially helps to remove Belgium as a possible 
counter in “ negotiations” with the unspeakable Boche. Our 
Fighting Men are the only diplomatists we trust, and it is up to 
us to see that they are not taken in the rear. To all Fainthearts 
and Feebleguts, to the whole posse comitatus of cold-footed ones, 
we send the trench greeting which that gallant gentleman, Major 
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Redmond, brought from the Front to the House of Commons, 
“Cheero!” Four big British attacks stand out in our campaign 
of 1917—namely, Arras on April 9, Messines on June 7, Ypres on 
July 31, and now Menin Road on September 20, all of which, 
as the Times’ Military Correspondent observes (see Zvmes, Sep- 
tember 24), were designed and destined to prove the superiority 
of the British over the German army. One almost trembles as 
one writes such words when one recollects Europe’s century of 
prostration before the Prussian War God, who is now biting the 
dust on our Front. Hach of these attacks was admirably planned 
and brilliantly executed with irreparable losses to the enemy— 
above all, the loss of moral. From Hindenburg downwards the 
Germans realize that they are in the presence of a master, and 
that an adverse decision on the stricken field is only a question 
of time. The last of these four battles, Menin Road, completed 
the Commander-in-Chief’s plan, which opened on July 31, and 
was only delayed by an impossible August which effectually 
stopped the movement of guns, thus enabling the enemy to 
withdraw beaten and broken Divisions and recuperate. During 
the last two months the Germans have realized that the Menin 
Road was the key to our main objective, which they accordingly 
rendered “ inexpugnable ” by unlimited men, unlimited machinery, 
and every devilish device. Our attack at dawn on September 20 
was completely successful in every respect, reflecting the utmost 
credit on its organizers, who have proved anew that battles are 
won before, and not after, “the boys go over the top,” that no 
valour can make good deficient Staff work, just as perfect Staff 
work would be useless but for our irresistible infantry, who 
advanced with the utmost confidence behind the creeping barrage 
of our life-giving artillery. We know from past experience that 
although the King and our Allies will pay honour where honour 
is due and congratulate the British Army on its achievement, 
jealous politicians, who grudge every laurel to the soldier and 
the sailor, will remain silent—preferring to credit the winning of 
the war to their own efforts on the platform; thus it devolves 
upon the Press to express the public gratitude and admiration to 
the victors of Arras, Vimy, Messines, Ypres, and Menin. No 
names have yet transpired in connexion with the last operation, 
but it is an open secret that General Plumer, the victor of Messines, 
and the able Staff of the Second Army were a valuable factor 
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in our latest triumph, in which another Army also distinguished 
itself. Were the Kaiser familiar with Shakespeare he might be 
tempted to exclaim of our troops: 


This is no flattery: these are counsellors 
That feelingly persuade me what I am. 


OTHERWISE the military situation remains much what it was, 
though the Italians are steadily and inexorably nearing their 
goal, thanks to their heroic struggle against nature 
and formidable Austrian armies. France in her 
turn added fresh and imperishable chapters to the 
history of Verdun. One great surprise of the year has been the 
inability of the arch-charlatan Hindenburg to take full advantage 
of Russia’s difficulties. With all their best troops riveted and 
hammered on the West it has apparently been impossible for 
the German General Staff to organize an expeditionary force 
against Petrograd, which must have got there long ago had it 
started in reasonable time. The scuttle from Riga opened the 
way to the Russian capital, but there were apparently no available 
German troops to take it. Hardly less surprising is the reduction 
of the redoubtable Marshal Mackensen to impotence by the 
Rumanian Army, which, thanks in no small measure to the 
organizing genius of General Berthelot, one of the cleverest of 
French officers, and their own native resolution, seems to have 
saved a difficult situation, though they may not yet be altogether 
out of the wood. Here again the paralysis upon German arms 
is due to the sagacity of Sir William Robertson, who in the teeth 
of perpetual obstruction has fought for concentration of decisive 
force at the decisive point, i.e. the West. With her interior lines 
Germany could always beat us everywhere else, but there, as 
we see, she cannot beat us; on the contrary, we are beating her, 
though we could beat her nowhere else. It is a problem in 
transport and railways such as amateur strategists loftily disdain. 
Some of our most prominent politicians despise the opinion of 
soldiers because they are not orators and do not talk in set periods, 
but men like Sir William Robertson, Sir Douglas Haig, and Sir 
Henry Wilson, who have been from the outset most clear-sighted 
and resolute champions of Western strategy, have more capacity 
for war in their little fingers than any of our most eloquent 
demagogues in their entire anatomy. We look to Lord Milner, 
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Sir Edward Carson, General Smuts, and Mr. Barnes to back the 
sound judgment of those who stand vindicated by everything 
that has happened this year. They, at any rate, are not animated 
by any jealousy of soldiers, and realize that our success depends 
on soldiers, though their success equally depends upon their being 
properly supported and protected from those alarums and ex- 
cursions in which a certain class of politician delight, but which 
are more disturbing than many heavier responsibilities and add 
immeasurably to the tremendous burden of the Higher Com- 
mand. 


Or Russia the less said the better. She is our Ally and we wish 
her well, but she is ceasing to be a factor in the war, which neces- 
sitates increased effort on the part of all her Allies 
and automatically augments the rdle of the United 
States, which looms larger and larger. To this, as Lord Northcliffe 
has brought home to us in his admirable articles, Americans 
are gradually waking up. Russia must set her own house 
in order or leave it in chaos. It is useless for outsiders to 
attempt to interfere or to pretend to understand. We have to 
make the best of a very bad job and to be ready to offer any 
assistance that might conceivably help the common cause, but 
the less we lecture the Russians on what they are doing or should 
do, the better. M. Kerensky has now constituted himself Dictator 
with a Council of five, and has proclaimed a Republic. We 
devoutly hope he may be equal to his gigantic task. Some such 
development seemed inevitable after the fall of Riga and General 
Korniloff’s attempted cowp d’état, which is alleged to have com- 
manded the support of many of the best elements in Russia, 
who had been reduced to despair by the general anarchy and the 
absence of everything that could be called a Government. Nowhere 
is General Korniloff’s patriotism challenged. He was not a 
Boulanger “ out for himself,’ but a patriot “ playing for the side.” 
His movement collapsed in the universal chaos under circum- 
stances of which we have no knowledge, but we were encouraged 
by learning that though M. Kerensky had made himself Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Russian armies, a great soldier, in the 
person of General Alexieff, had consented to become his Chief 
of the Staff, while other capable generals received high commands. 
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Unfortunately, M. Kerensky, who has been described by British 
admirers as “the Russian Lloyd George,” has since developed 
a further series of quarrels with these generals, who have been 
sent about their business. Let us hope that potential British 
Kerenskys will take warning betimes and realize that the wrong 
way to win wars is to knife outstanding soldiers. One Russian 
admiral is understood to have been boiled at an earlier stage of 
the Revolution in the name of humanity. It is hardly surprising, 
in view of current events in Russia, that the British Republican 
movement should for the time being be “ off.” 


Tue British Government has been constrained to issue an official 
denial of the widespread rumour, possibly attributable to enemy 
agency, or to M. Caillaux, that British financiers 
had recently forgathered in Switzerland with 
enemy financiers. According to the official com- 
muniqué, “ His Majesty’s Government have no knowledge of any 
such meeting, and no passports have been issued to British subjects 
for this or any similar purpose.” It is equally satisfactory to 
learn that in the event “ of any information reaching the Govern- 
ment that there has been any meeting with such an object (the 
discussion of Peace terms) between enemy subjects and British 
subjects, the appropriate legal proceedings will be taken to punish 
the offenders.” We trust this does not mean that passports will 
be issued to any Britons who propose to discuss subjects other 
than Peace with any Germans, because were there any meeting there 
could be no restriction of topics. Let us hope that the warning 
will not be lost upon International Jews and any other hyphenates 
or degenerates who are aching to get their legs under the same 
table as those of the bestial Boche. While they are about it 
Ministers might usefully deny another damaging rumour. It is 
persistently asserted that prominent British politicians and officials, 
whose names are not disclosed, are anxious to open negotiations 
with Turkey, Bulgaria, and Austria-Hungary with a view to 
“ detaching” them from Germany. In some neutral circles the 
rumour assumes the more precise form that there have been actual 
pourparlers. This must surely rest upon a misconception. No 
responsible Englishman could conceivably contemplate any such 
intrigue, which would not only be a plain violation of the Pact of 
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London, but it would be a direct insult and a heavy blow to 
several of our Allies, particularly Italy, Serbia, and Rumania. 
It is only at their expense that Turkey, Bulgaria, or the Dual 
Monarchy could be bought off. It is therefore out of the question 
that any one calling himself an Englishman should be involved 
in so un-English a proceeding. If we began stabbing our Allies 
in the back they would have no difficulty in retaliating, as all 
they need do would be to advocate the restoration of the German 
Colonies now under our control. Honesty is not infrequently the 
best policy. We trust that on the meeting of Parliament some 
Peer will press for an authoritative disclaimer of all such rumours, 
as also of the suggestion that the revival of British representation 
at the Vatican may be utilized to the public detriment. 


Amt all this plotting and scheming, these canards and démentis, 
it is refreshing to read President Wilson’s able and annihilating 
reply to the Pope, whose recent peace overture was 
clearly inspired by the Central Empires, for whom 
His Holiness has a peculiar tenderness, Catholic 
Austria being the most devout child of the Romish Church, while 
“ Protestant”? Prussia has promised to restore the Temporal 
Power. Dr. Wilson’s eyes have been opened to the full horrors 
of Hohenzollernism. He knows that so long as this blood- 
stained dynasty is tolerated the world will be intolerable for 
civilized life. He is resolved to do his part in destroying 
it. This American State Paper is all the more momentous 
because it was formally endorsed by the British Government, 
which wisely declined to send a separate reply. While paying 
homage to the motives prompting the Papal communication invit- 
ing the belligerents to take “the path of peace he so persuasively 
points out,’ the President observes “it would be folly to take it 
if it does not in fact lead to the goal he [the Pope] proposes. 
Our response must be based upon the stern facts and upon 
nothing else. . . . This agony must not be gone through 
with again, and it must be a matter of very sober judgment 
what will ensure us against it.” The Pope had substan- 
tially proposed a return to the status quo ante, coupled with 
“a general condonation, disarmament, and a concert of nations 
based upon an acceptance of the principle of arbitration,” while 
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by a similar concert “ Freedom of the Seas ”’ was to be established, 
and the territorial claims of France, Italy, the Balkan problems, 
and the reconstitution of Poland were to be left “to such con- 
ciliatory adjustments as may be possible in the new temper of 
such a peace, due regard being paid to the aspirations of the 
peoples whose political fortunes and affiliations will be involved.” 
No part of this programme could be successfully carried out 
“unless the restitution of the status quo ante furnishes a firm 
and satisfactory basis for it.” Upon that the President reminded 
the Pope that 


[The object of this war is to deliver the free peoples of the world from the menace 
and the actual power of a vast military establishment controlled by an irresponsible 
Government which, having secretly planned to dominate the world, proceeded to 
carry the plan out without regard either to the sacred obligations of treaty or the 
long-established practices and long-cherished principles of international action and 
honour; which chose its own time for the war; delivered its blow fiercely and 
suddenly; stopped at no barrier either of law or of mercy; swept a whole continent 
within the tide of blood, not the blood of soldiers only, but the blood of innocent 
women and children also and of the helpless poor; and now stands baulked, but not 
defeated, the enemy of four-fifths of the world. 


TuE President believes that “ this power is not the German people, 
it is the ruthless master of the German people.” It was not his 

business to inquire how that great people had 
- come under such control or submitted to its 

domination, “ but it is our business to see to it 
that the history of the rest of the world is no longer left to its 
handling.” To deal with such a Power as the Pope proposed 
would, so far as the President could see, “‘ involve a recuperation 
of the strength and renewal of the policy ; would make it necessary 
to create a permanent hostile combination of the nations against 
the Gérman people, who are its instrument; would result in 
abandoning the new-born ‘Russia to the intrigue, the manifold 
subtle interference, and the certain counter-revolution which 
would be attempted by all the malign influences to which the 
German Government has of late accustomed the world.” How 
could peace be based upon such a restitution of Hohenzollern 
power, or upon “ any word of honour it could pledge in a treaty 
of settlement and accommodation.” The United States is fortunate 
that at this crisis their destinies should be in the hands of a man 
who is not afraid to look the facts squarely in the face and to 
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tell the world what he sees. “ We seek no material advantage 
of any kind. We believe that the intolerable wrongs done in this 
war by the furious and brutal power of the Imperial German 
Government ought to be repaired, but not at the expense of the 
sovereignty of any people—rather in vindication of the sovereignty 
both of those that are weak and of those that are strong.” There- 
fore Americans were opposed to punitive damages, the dismem- 
berment of Empires, the establishment of selfish and exclusive 
economic leagues. On the other hand, “ We cannot take the word 
of the present rulers of Germany as a guarantee of anything that 
is to endure, unless explicitly supported by such conclusive evi- 
dence of the will and purposes of the German people themselves, 
as the other peoples of the world would be justified in accepting.” 
The reason being that “Without such guarantees, treaties of 
settlement, agreements for disarmament, covenants to set up arbi- 
tration.in the place of force, territorial adjustments, reconstitutions 
of small nations, if made with the German Government, no man, no 
nation could now depend on. We must await some new evidence of 
the purposes of the great people of the Central Empires.” 


PRESIDENT WILSON is recognized as a man who says what he 
means and means what he says. In the paucity of such men in 
No Peace Kuropean public life just now, Englishmen have 
with the no choice but to look to the White House to supply 
Hohenzollerns the lead that we have so long and vainly sought 
from Downing Street. Patriots ardently hoped that when the 
eager and enthusiastic Lloyd George replaced the cold, calculating, 
and cynical Asquith last December our nation would at last find 
a national leader and in its turn give a national lead to other 
nations. Unfortunately his past proved too strong for him, and 
the new Premier after a brief and brilliant honeymoon lost himself 
amid a thousand trivialities and hearkened to the worse advice, 
including that of ill-wishers, who hoped to trample on his corpse. 
Never had any man so golden an opportunity of achieving great- 
ness on the easiest possible terms. Everything was in his favour 
—the ball was at his feet. The Opposition was headed by Mr. 
Asquith, who it must be admitted has always given him fair play 
and made no attempt to pay off old scores, whatever the rest of 
“the Old Gang” may have done. He had a powerful popular 
Press determined to look on the bright side of his Government. 
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He had only to run straight, looking neither to the right nor to 
the left, but concentrating on the war, which was the sole reason 
for placing him in his present position. Unfortunately directness 
was beyond him, and the country became bitterly disappointed 
as Downing Street developed a positive passion for intrigue, 
and we suffered one wretched appointment after another until 
it was positively asserted that Lord Haldane might become 
Foreign Minister or a Plenipotentiary of some kind. We are 
driven therefore to look elsewhere if our own statesmen are 
unequal to the occasion. President Wilson’s reply to the Pope 
strikes the right note even if we cannot accept everything he says 
upon the guilelessness of the German people or the inexpediency 
of creating economic leagues after the war. Europe’s problem is 
vastly different from that of the United States because her plight 
is vastly different. Germany’s chief victims must in sheer self- 
defence compensate themselves at her expense. There cannot 
be peace without punishment. But with the President’s main 
thesis we are heartily in sympathy. It means, if it means any- 
thing, as it assuredly does, 


“ NO PEACE WITH THE HOHENZOLLERNS.” 


THE Allies, who may nowadays without arrogance describe 
themselves as the civilized world, have had a useful and necessary 
A Timely reminder from a fugitive German, Dr. Hermann 
Warning Rosemaier, formerly political Editor of the Berliner 
Morgenpost, who, having cut all his connexions with the Father- 
land and burnt his boats, may be taken seriously—though so 
elaborate and far-reaching is German organization, which leaves 
nothing to chance, that it is quite on the cards that even “ fugitive 
Germans” may be organized and planted abroad for the purpose 
of disseminating whatever legend momentarily suits the Powers- 
that-Be in Berlin, as, for instance, that “ the Dynasty is done,” 
“Germany is about to become a Republic,” or “If the Allies 
make separate peace with Austria, Germany must submit,” etc. 
etc. One cannot be too suspicious of Boches of all sorts and 
conditions—even fugitives—though Dr. Rosemaier’s contribution 
to the New York Times (September 17) seems genuine if only 
because it must be unpalatable to Germany. It is aimed at 
Pacifists generally and compromise Peacemongers in particular, 
amazement being expressed by Dr. Rosemaier “ that there should 
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be people in England who imagine a lasting peace can be based 
upon an unconquered Germany.” We are glad to say we know 
of no such persons in the flesh, though we occasionally read of 
them in newspapers and hear of them in certain political circles 
as well as in the Bureaucracy and on Front Benches, some of 
whose occupants have acquired a prescriptive right to be wrong. 
In Dr. Rosemaier’s opinion “ idealists’ who would patch up a 
premature peace with unbeaten Germany are doing as much 
harm to the world as the Russian Extremists and their German 
agents. For their benefit he recalls “ stubborn facts,” giving us 
this apercu of the actual situation in the Fatherland, which is 
pronounced to be accurate by the very few Englishmen with 
any serious working knowledge of that mysterious community, 
which is more unknown to our compatriots than China : ; 


The Prussian Junkers still have absolutely the upper hand in Germany. Their 
spirit inspires the officers of the Army, the higher civil servants, the leading manu- 
facturers and merchants, and even the wealthy farmers, who are bound to them by 
ties of interest and blood-relationship. They dominate the country pastors and 
village schoolmasters, who are dependent on them for their livelihood. The intellectual 
classes, from University Professors to students, are animated by the same military 
spirit and national aspirations as the Junkers, under whose thumb are also the humbler 
classes of civil servants, composed largely of non-commissioned officers. The military 
associations, in which ex-soldiers unite, and the smalJer newspapers see to it that 
the middle classes are all militarists and Jingoes, while the Working Men’s Christian 
Associations have contrived to get a section of the working classes into the clutches 
of the Junkers. 


Dr. Rosemaier reminds us, though it should be superfluous, that 
all these classes support such a German peace as the late Chan- 
cellor, Herr von Bethmann-Hollweg, outlined to Mr. Gerard, by 
which Belgium would be bound hand and foot to Germany, 
Serbia and Rumania ruthlessly mutilated, French and Russian 
territory annexed, Germany’s colonies and ships restored, and 
war indemnities paid by the Allies to Germany. “Such is the 
peace for which official Germany is striving, and which, by way 
of adding insult to injury, she declares would be an honourable 
peace for the Allies.” 


OnE other word on the subject of “fugitive Germans,” from 
whom we are likely to hear increasingly as the situation develops 
German in our favour. They are in a position to give us 
Fugitives invaluable information when they are genuine and 
not semi-official fugitives, of whom far too many were placed in 
our over-hospitable country in pre-war days. We note a disposi- 
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tion in some patriotic journals to decry “renegades” such as 
Dr. Rosemaier, who are reminded that their duty is not to aid 
the enemies of their country, but to support the national cause ! 
What a prize specimen of perverted magnanimity! Surely it is 
not our business to discourage any German who can no longer 
stand Germany. It is not for us to thrust him back into the 
bottomless Boche pit. There is absolutely no analogy between 
a renegade Englishman, a renegade Frenchman, or a renegade 
Russian who forswears his country and goes over to the enemy, 
and a “‘ renegade ” German who places his services at the disposal 
of the Allies, who are civilized Powers waging civilized warfare 
against such inhumanity as the world has never seen. There 
could be no greater wickedness than for an Englishman to betray 
England to Germany especially after the events of the last three 
years, though some are not ashamed to do so by tongue and pen. 
There is nothing wicked, on the contrary it is an act of virtue 
in any German whose conscience pricks him to the point of 
renouncing allegiance to the foul brood of Potsdam which has 
made the world so hideous. If more Germans knew what the 
governing clique really were, there might be more desertions from 
the German army, though we are not oversanguine, as we suspect 
that Germany has the Government she deserves. But it is not 
for us to retard the process by making the way of the “ renegade ” 
harder. On the contrary, we should welcome him as a brand 
plucked from the burning if only pour encowrager les autres. It 
is surely a serious thing to lay down the doctrine that there is no 
salvation for any German unless he remains a savage. On the 
contrary, we wish every German to know that there is salvation 
for him if he relinquishes savagery, though this tolerance does not 
extend to the rulers of Germany as there can be no permanent 
peace without proper punishment. : 

WE must register a protest against the excessive modesty of 
the British Chancellor of the Exchequer vis-a-vis the United 
States, calculated as it is to hurt us in a 
hypercritical community. Politicians with too 
little stomach. for the great enterprise in which 
they are involved or overcome by war-weariness, or who 
may have lost any nerve they once possessed, should make 
way for more robust mortals. It cannot be wise to exagge- 
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rate one’s difficulties at such a time, especially in finance, as 
credit is a delicate plant. No one welcomed the entry of the 
United States more than we did, or places more store on her 
co-operation. The Great Republic should ultimately be able to 
replace the ex-Autocracy that is dropping out. But when Mr. 
Bonar Law asserts that but for the accident of America’s quarrel 
with Germany we should have found ourselves in great financial 
difficulties by now, and should hardly have known where to turn 
for money, he makes a statement most injurious to our prestige, 
especially in the United States, and one peculiarly embarrassing 
to the Washington Government, which is about to make heavy 
calls upon Congress and is already assailed for “ helping England,” 
which is the deadliest sin an American Government can commit in 
the eyes of no small proportion of American citizens. One of the 
journals that blessed the Reading Mission gays: ‘“ We are proud 
of the fact (i.e. of relying on America). Mr. Bonar Law said on 
Wednesday at the luncheon to Mr. Medill McCormick, that 
without the financial aid already given by the United States the 
situation of the Allies would to-day have been in a disastrous 
position.” There has rarely been a more mischievous remark 
by any British Minister, which has the additional disadvantage 
of being untrue. With a modicum of common sense the financial 
problem could be substantially eased, because there is an abso- 
lutely bottomless reservoir in the waste and extravagance of all 
classes of the community which could be tapped with benefit 
to allconcerned. For those to parade our poverty who boggle over 
Premium Bonds lest the Archbishops of Canterbury and York, 
or Dr. Clifford, object—borders on the absurd. The Treasury 
is the most reckless spendthrift in the world, as is shown by the sug- 
gestive fact that the one office of Lord Chancellor nowadays costs 
the country in salary and pensions no less than £30,000 annually. 
Any one who suggests its retrenchment is voted a crank by 
interested parties, and all lawyers are up in arms as if one touched 
the sacred ark of the covenant. Almost every day an unprotesting 
Press announces some fresh job with some fresh salary, usually 
in the interests of a political follower of Mr. Asquith or of Mr. 
Lloyd George or of Mr. Bonar Law. The capacious maws of 
three factions have now to be filled. No wonder there is a shortage 
of cash. Mr. Bonar Law should stop the rot before he pleads 
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im forma pauperis. At the present moment Ministers have a 
welcome opportunity of proving their love of economy by post- 
poning the filling up of the vacant Judgeship in the King’s Bench 
Division, but it is rumoured that they contemplate appointing a 
barrister with some political but no judicial claims. 


WE wish we could congratulate any political world on its réle in 
the Great War. As we look from one capital to another we 
Parlia- cannot help wondering how the various governing 
mentarism § groups are ultimately coming out. The prestige 
of “popular government,” so called, which is really Clique 
government, largely turns on the record of M. Venizelos, who 
has shown himself to be a clear-sighted and courageous patriot, 
hampered as he was by a Sovereign who was neither the one 
nor the other—and President Wilson, who is supplying the Allies 
with the leadership lacking in London, Paris, or Rome. Politicians 
are wont in confidential moments to throw the blame of their 
failures on “ Democracy,” which is but another way of blaming 
professional Democrats. Of our own politics, whether under the 
original undiluted Asquith regime or under the Asquith-Bonar 
Law Coalition, and nowadays uhder the so-called National Govern- 
ment of Mr. Lloyd George, we need say nothing more at the 
moment. Each phase has been more disappointing than its 
predecessor-—-not that much was asked or expected. In the 
absence of Lord Northcliffe, whose great driving force provided 
a rallying-point, the situation has decidedly deteriorated, and the 
moral of the Ministry seems to have slumped to a temperature 
in the neighbourhood of zero. Nor is it exhilarating to glance 
across the Channel from the French Fighting Men to the French 
Talking Men. The Army of the Republic, whether under General 
Jofire, General Nivelle, or General Pétain, has been always 
admirable and has literally saved the situation, but can it be 
pretended that the three War Governments of France, whether 
under M. Viviani, M. Briand, or M. Ribot, were at the height of 
their responsibilities ? The French Army, like the British Army, 
is, happily, the more important factor in withstanding the Pan- 
German flood. But Frenchmen are visibly disappointed, like 
Englishmen, that Parliamentarism has so far afforded few 
glimpses of the great qualities that have made the Armies im- 
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mortal. It would almost seem to be a reflection upon “ Govern- 
ment by discussion,” as it is termed by quidnuncs, that in the 
fourth year of the war it should be able to produce so little 
for the world to admire or respect and so much to exasperate, to 
repel, and depress. 


We may be constrained to make some further change in our 
Government—not that it is easy to detect the direction it will 
take, though nothing could be more disastrous than 
the illusion of our Indispensables that there are 
no alternatives to themselves. There are several, 
but the problem is to get the right men into the right places, which 
can only be done if there be an effective desire for efficient govern- 
ment, such as is not now visible either in the House of Lords or 
in the House. of Commons. France has recently undergone the 
convulsions of a Ministerial crisis, and M. Painlevé reigns as 
Prime Minister in M. Ribot’s stead after a. curious chapter of 
vicissitudes which pointed to anything but the solution ultimately 
arrived at. We sincerely hope that the new Government, as to 
the ability of whose chief there is no question, may display the 
qualities which its predecessor lacked. In any event it is neither 
politic nor desirable to criticize an Allied Cabinet in being. We 
avoided any reflections either on the Viviani, the Briand, or the 
Ribot Administrations so long as they held office. It was M. 
Clemenceau, the Warwick of France, who has made and unmade — 
more Ministries than any man in any country, who brought about 
the recent change. His unerring instinct for political rottenness 
prompted him to compile a dossier against the Ministry of the 
Interior, which had long been a public scandal under the control 
of M. Caillaux’s friend M. Malvy, who apparently thought that 
there were not enough Boches in France and that it was his duty 
to tolerate everything that looked like,-or sympathized with, 
a Boche. M. Clemenceau produced this dossier in the Senate 
some weeks ago, and M. Malvy was blown out of the Government. 
There ensued a succession of somewhat unsavoury episodes we 
are not called upon to probe, of which the net result was that 
M. Ribot’s frantic efforts to reconstruct his Cabinet ended in his 
own resignation. The Socialists, who had quarrelled with him 
over the insidious issue of Stockholm, where, like Mr. Henderson 
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and Mr. Ramsay Macdonald, they wanted to walk into a German 
trap, announced the termination of the Union Sacrée and refused 
to support any Ribot Ministry. Whereupon M. Painlevé declared 
that it was impossible to form one and proceeded, after the usual 
alarums and excursions, to constitute a Painlevé Government 
with M. Ribot as Foreign Minister. The new regime has opened 
with the usual declaration of policy, which was endorsed by the 
usual overwhelming vote of confidence in the Chamber of Deputies. 
But that is not thought to mean very much. 


PROFESSIONAL optimists imagined that it was beyond the power 
of Germany to surprise the world by any fresh misconduct. 
Once more optimists were wrong. Once more 
Germany has proved to be more devilish than 
they thought possible and the world is surprised 
afresh that any “ civilized” Power could so behave. There is 
indeed a danger lest we become satiated with German abomina- 
tions, taking them as a matter of course at the very moment 
they require special treatment. It has devolved anew upon 
Washington to expose German methods, and we must warmly 
congratulate the American Intelligence Department upon its 
brilliant coups. Among the few remaining German strongholds 
in South America were certain official circles at Buenos Ayres, 
the Argentine Government having taken a less robust attitude 
than some other South American Governments towards German 
aggression. It has reaped its inevitable reward. Whoever 
trusts Germany ultimately receives a stab in the back. At 
this moment Berlin is probably casting about to see how it 
can most effectually betray Bulgaria, Turkey, or Austria-Hungary. 
The Argentine capital was evidently regarded as a convenient 
campaigning base for submarine warfare, of which the German 
Legation then was the chief organizer. Of European Powers, 
after ex-King Constantine of Greece, the Swedish Government is 
most suspect in its dealings with Berlin, of which it is virtually 
an ally. On September 9 Mr. Lansing, the American Secretary 
of State, on behalf of Mr. Wilson made the following announce- 
ment : 


The Department of State has secured certain telegrams from Count Luxburg, 
German Chargé d’ Affaires at Buenos Ayres, to the Foreign Office, Berlin, which I regret 
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to say were dispatched from Buenos Ayres by the Swedish Legation as their own official 
messages addressed to the Stockholm Foreign Office. The following are English 
translations of the German text: 


May 19, 1917, No. 32. This Government has now released the German and 
Austrian ships in which hitherto a guard has been placed. In consequence of the 
settlement of the Monte (Protegido) case there has been a great change in public 
feeling. The Government will in future only clear Argentine ships as far as Las 
Palmas. [Las Palmas is one of the Canary Islands and is the last neutral touching 
place on the ordinary ocean route between South America and North-Western Europe. 
It belongs to Spain.] I beg that the small steamers Oran and Guazo, January 31 
(meaning which sailed on January 31), 300 tons, which are now nearing Bordeaux, 
with a view to changing flags, may be spared if possible, or else sunk without a trace 
being left (spurlos versenkt).—LUXBURG. 


The second message reads : 


July 3, 1917, No. 59. I learn from a reliable source that the Acting Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, who is a notorious ass and Anglophile, declared in secret session 
of the Senate that Argentina would demand from Berlin a promise not to sink more 
Argentine ships. If not agreed to relations would be broken off. I recommend 
refusal, or if necessary, calling in the mediation of Spain.—Signed Luxsura. 

The third message reads : 


July 9, 1917, No. 64. Without showing any tendency to make concessions 
postpone reply to Argentine Note until receipt of further reports. Change of Ministry 
probable. As regards Argentine steamers, I recommend either compelling them to 
turn back, sinking them without leaving any trace, or letting them through. They 
are all quite small.—LuxBuRa. 


A copy of Mr. Lansing’s statement was simultaneously sent to 
the Argentine Embassy and the Swedish Legation in Washington. 
s The present episode is beyond all epithets, so we 
aie may as well concentrate on the facts, which it 
will be seen seriously reflect on the honour of 

Sweden—of German honour we need say nothing as there is 
none. For the last three years the Swedish Foreign Office has, 
it appears, regularly and continuously transmitted German cipher 
messages by cable as Swedish Government messages. Cipher 
telegrams signed by the Swedish Minister of Foreign Affairs and 
addressed to Swedish Legations abroad have been transmitted 
by such Legations to the German Legation in the country to 
which such messages were addressed, which were actually in 
German code. Similarly, German Ministers abroad have been 
in free telegraphic communication with Berlin by handing their 
cipher messages to the local Swedish Minister, who signs and 
dispatches them as Swedish Government messages to the Stock- 
holm Foreign Office, whence they are passed on to Berlin. On 
the American Continent the Swedish Legation at Buenos Ayres 
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appears to have been a sort of clearing-house to which all German 
messages were sent and were reciphered from there to German 
Ministers in adjoining communities. We are allowed to know 
that in the spring of 1915 the British Government became aware 
of the exploitation of Swedish telegraphic facilities in German 
interests, formal complaint being made to the Stockholm Govern- 
ment, which was informed that unless a definite assurance could 
be given to discontinue the practice, restrictions would be placed 
on the dispatch of Swedish telegrams in cipher over British- 
controlled cables. Sir Eyre Crowe, Under-Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, on behalf of Sir Edward Grey, spoke in this sense 
to the Swedish Minister (Count Wrangel) in London on May 11, 
1915; and after some delay, which was in itself sufficiently 
suspicious, necessitating as it did a reminder from the British 
Government of the importance of the question, we received a 
formal assurance “that no cipher messages of the kind would 
in future be allowed to pass through Swedish official channels.” 
Similar assurances were given by the Swedish Government to 
the British Minister at Stockholm, who reported on July 2, 1915, 
that the Swedish Government had promised not to send or receive 
telegrams on German account, and on August 10 our Minister 
again placed the position before the Swedish Minister for Foreign 
Affairs. The latter admitted that there might at one time have 
been ground for complaint, but added that “ nothing of the kind 
has happened for some months, and it will not occur again.” 


Sucu is the semi-official account published in the Press of Sir 
Edward Grey’s handling of this business, which hardly strikes 

ree one as calculated to impress Sweden with the 
page ord gravity of the offence against us ; but then, as we 
know, Sir Edward Grey’s war policy was domi- 
nated by terror lest he should “hurt the susceptibilities” or 
injure the interests of any neutral, no matter how treacherously 
that neutral might be conducting itself or how materially it might 
be helping our enemies. Mr. Balfour and Lord Robert Cecil, 
whose control of the Foreign Office was a cause of unconceal- 
able satisfaction to Sir Edward Grey on his retirement, are 
animated by equally amiable sentiments, of which the reward 
is now disclosed to the world. They have merely taught neutrals 
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that it does not matter what injury is inflicted upon British 
interests, because it is almost impossible to offend a British 
Government, and there is no serious risk of reprisals. On the 
other hand, German policy is at the other extreme, and every 
neutral within reach of Germany is aware that any offence to 
the Berlin Government will be instantly and savagely punished. 
We do not wish to see the British Government imitating German 
methods, except in dealing with Germans, but we cannot help 
feeling that our attitude towards those neutrals like Sweden who 
are little better than enemies imposes a burden upon ourselves 
and our Allies which is greater than we can bear. From the 
moral point of view it is putting a premium on wrongdoing to 
tolerate such misconduct as that of which not only the Swedish 
Legation at Buenos Ayres but the Foreign Office of Stockholm 
stand convicted. It make matters worse to receive impertinent 
answers from the Swedish Government or to be placated by the 
kicking upstairs of subordinate officials, which is all that Sweden 
has condescended to do so far as we are concerned. We note that 
Count Wrangel, Swedish Minister in London, whose personal 
honour is involved in this affair owing to his positive pledge to 
our Government, is taking “ leave of absence,” which there is no 
reason his Excellency should cut short. It is not pleasant to 
think that diplomats enjoying British hospitality and having the 
run of London Society, where they have been treated as friends, 
may be using the privileges accorded to them to transmit informa- 
tion to the enemy which may cause the deaths of thousands of 
English men, women, and children. We hope, if we hardly 
expect, that the House of Commons will move in this matter and 
demand the withdrawal of all postal and telegraphic facilities 
to a Power caught in flagrante delicto. The brighter side of this 
ugly episode is that it is bringing the Argentine Republic into 
the war and compromising Germany’s future in one of the most 
promising of the world’s markets, and one upon which she set 
great store. Everything, however, will drift back into the old 
ruts unless the British Government wakes up to an intelligent 
interest in South America, where there are great British interests 
which hitherto have been shamefully neglected by the Powers- 
that-Be. In several capitals British representation has left 
something to be desired. This branch of the Service requires 
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overhauling, as it is idle to talk about reforming the Consulate 
until we have a self-respecting policy and treat South America 
as a portion of the planet which is worth taking seriously. 


THE reputation of Sweden was not increased by the subsequent 
disclosure that another of her diplomatists had played the con- 
. genial part of German tool. How many more, we 
roe may ask, have been in the conspiracy? This 
exposure also came from Washington, consisting 
of the publication of this letter from Herr von Eckardt, the 
German Minister to Mexico, to the Imperial Chancellor, Dr. von 
Bethmann-Hollweg (March 8, 1916), which speaks for itself: 

Herr Folke Cronholm, the Swedish Chargé d’Affaires, since he arrived here has 
not disguised his sympathy for Germany and has entered into close relations with 
this Legation. He is the only diplomatist through whom information from a hostile 
camp can be obtained, and moreover he acts as intermediary for official diplomatic 
intercourse between this Legation and your Excellency. In the course of this he is 
obliged to go personally each time to the telegraph office, not seldom quite late at 
night, in order to hand in telegrams. Herr Cronholm was formerly at Peking and 
Tokio, and was responsible for the preliminary arrangements which had to be made 
for the representation of his country in each case. Before he came here he had been 
in charge of the Consulate-General at Hamburg. 

Herr Cronholm has not got a Swedish but only a Chinese Order at present. I venture 
to submit to your Excellency the advisability of laying before His Majesty the Emperor 
the name of Cronholm with a view to the Crown Order of the second class being bestowed 
upon him. 

It would, perhaps, be desirable, in order not to excite the enemy’s suspicion, to 
treat with secrecy the matter of the issue of patents until the end of the war, should 
your decision be favourable to my suggestion. This will mean that the matter will be 
communicated to no one but the recipient and his Government, and even to them 
only under the seal of secrecy, while publication of the bestowal of the decoration will 
be postponed until the end of the war. I should be particularly grateful to your 
Excellency if I could be furnished with telegraphic news of the bestowal of the decora- 
tion, which I strongly recommend in view of the circumstances detailed. 


In adopting this pro-German attitude it must be admitted that 
Herr Cronholm was merely following the lead of the King and 
Queen of Sweden, the Swedish bureaucracy, and very prominent 
politicians who at one time pretended to be inspired by fear of 
Russia. To us this document is most interesting as a sidelight 
on the relations between the German and Swedish Governments. 
Of the Germans we have long ceased to expect anything. 
Nothing the von Kuhlmanns, the Luxburgs, the Zimmer- 
manns, the Bernstorfis, the Eckardts, or the rest of them 
could do would surprise us,* but we own to being astonished 


* That German diplomats should have disseminated disease at Bukarest may 
surprise Lords Haldane, Parmoor, and Buckmaster, but not us. 
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that a Power passing for being civilized like Sweden should be 
so intimately associated with the murderous Boche as to be almost 
a belligerent in helping the enemy to make war on the Allies. 
Washington probably knows more about Sweden and maybe 
about other neutrals. These exposures are most opportune, as 
they coincide with the welcome news that at last the Blockade, 
over which we had boggled for three years, is to be made really 
effective, so far as the United States can make it so. British 
officialism will have to mind its p’s and q’s, as it is robbed of its 
stock apology for “ slacking it.” 


From its storehouse of information the Washington Government 
has released another titbit, this time involving the late German 
Ambassador in Washington, Count Bernstorff, who 
And “c“ 
aciinaiial 0 used to be regarded as a past-master of “ secret 
* diplomacy,” though his skill appears to have 
bordered on the elementary if we may judge by this crude request 
he dispatched to Berlin on January 22, 1917: 


I request authority to pay out up to $50,000 in order, as on former occasions, to 
influence Congress through the organizations you know of, which can, perhaps, prevent 
war. Iam beginning in the meantime to act accordingly. In the above circumstances 
a public and official German declaration in favour of Ireland is highly desirable in 
order to gain the support of Irish influence here. 


Comment would be superfluous. An inquiry is prompted as to 
whether at any period any such request was made covering 
expenditure in this country. The conduct of certain Members of 
Parliament and certain journalists—only few of both, we are 
glad to say—is only compatible with the theory that they were 
bought by Germany, and if ever bought they could always be 
blackmailed. Blackmail is the great German weapon. The 
screw would be applied whenever we approach a period of “ nego- 
tiations.” It is a further and conclusive argument against any 
negotiations. All that is necessary when Germany is really “ fed 
up ” with the war is to submit to our terms, which are hers for 
the asking. 


HowEVER disgusted our readers may be at the amount of space 
devoted in this number to the affaire Haldane, we ask their 
Toujours . forbearance in the face of the active, persistent, 
Haldane determined effort, of which the ex-Lord Chancellor 
is the mainspring, to whitewash him with a view to his 
restoration to official life. In his colossal conceit he is 
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convinced that he is our one and only diplomat—he who was 
made a bigger fool of by the German Emperor than any other 
living man—and is obsessed by the idea that he is marked out 
by Providence as British Peace Plenipotentiary. He is “ cockered 
up ” in this delusion by the zareeba of sycophants around him 
and by a small Press claque who in vindicating him are incidentally 
vindicating themselves, as they were equally victimized of 
Potsdam. To the Man in the Street it is unthinkable that there 
could be any serious risk of the revival of so thoroughly dis- 
credited a personage, who is eternally damned by the simple fact 
that he held a brief for Germany all the time she was plotting 
our downfall, upon which fresh light has been thrown by further 
revelations of the Kaiser’s duplicity in 1904 and 1905. In the face of 
Mr. Lloyd George’s challenge in resurrecting Dardanelles Churchill 
after the Report of the Dardanelles Commission and his general 
war record, everything is possible and we must be prepared for 
any form of folly. We shall therefore feel bound to continue 
boring our readers until Lord Haldane bows to the inevitable 
and is finally “down and out.” His periodic efforts at self- 
advertisement are bad enough. There is frequent apprehension 
in and around Downing Street of an impending Caillaux Ministry 
in Paris, which would be interpreted here as signifying that France 
had thrown up the sponge and was heading towards a separate 
peace at almost any price. Signor Giolitti occupies a similar 
position in Italy to M. Caillaux in France. His appointment to 
any office would make a deplorable impression throughout the 
Entente. So it is with Lord Haldane, who is regarded in France 
and Italy just as M. Caillaux and Signor Giolitti are regarded here, 
i.e. as carrying the German flag. His return to our Councils in 
any capacity would produce the same lamentable effect among 
our Allies as the re-entry of M. Caillaux or Signor Giolitti would 
produce elsewhere. 


RapicaL Tweedledums and Unionist Tweedledees are outraged 
because a group of patriotic politicians, headed by General Page 
A National Croft and Lord Duncannon, decline to continue 
Party playing the degrading game of party politics. 
They have accordingly decided to form a National Party, in 
which public interests as opposed to the vested interests 
of the Caucuses will predominate. We can understand the 
exasperation of Party hacks at a new departure which threatens 
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to cut the ground from under their feet, if not to take the bread 
out of their mouths. The outcry of the Party Press is 
equally amusing. To the general public, however, any revolt 
against the great Parliamentary farce which is rapidly degenerating 
into a tragedy is more than welcome and will provoke the widest 
support. There are many items in the policy of the National 
Party (of which we reproduce the statement elsewhere) that will 
appeal to our readers, particularly the stand they will make against 
secret Party funds and the consequent prostitution of honours, 
which many political students regard as the cause of our 
rottenness. We trust that the new movement will set a good 
example to the old ones by periodically presenting their members 
with audited accounts, so that they may know who pays the piper 
and consequently who calls the tune. It is entirely creditable 
to any wealthy man that he should support the Party in which 
he believes, just as it is to his credit to support the Red Cross or 
other useful public objects. There is no reason whatsoever why 
he should hide his light under a bushel. Secret politics, like 
secret diplomacy, lead to endless abuses, and unless an effort be 
made to deal with some of the political scandals which have 
come to a head during the war there will inevitably be a revolt 
of the public against Parliamentarism, of which no man can 
foresee the end. The new National Party is opening its doors 
as widely as possible and will avoid confining itself to politicians 
and quasi-politicians. Success depends on the extent to which 
it secures employers and employed in the industrial districts, 
for which purpose it will be necessary to have a positive 
constructive programme developing into practical measures the 
vague phrases that are heard nowadays on many lips. Its 
offices are at 22 King Street, St. James’s, London, 8.W.1, where 
all inquiries should be addressed. The Morning Post has placed 
its readers under a fresh debt of gratitude by the whole-hearted 
support it has accorded to the National Party and by the publicity 
given to its proceedings and prospects. The conduct of most 
other papers can only be described as beneath contempt. They 
evidently regard these reformers as a menace to the personal 
vested interests with which many newspaper proprietors, especially 
our deplorable Sunday Press, are identified. 


—" 


“ECCE HOMINES” 


Ir is a common belief that the liberation of Europe from the 
yoke of Napoleon was due to a spontaneous rising of the subject 
populations. In point of fact the general rising that took place 
would have proved nugatory had it not been for the strenuous 
and determined efforts of a few resolute men. Had not Wellington 
been sent to Portugal, regardless of the old notions of seniority, 
had not Castlereagh supported him in the Peninsula against 
detractors, envious compeers, and a virulent Press, had English 
statesmen not subsidized Prussia, Austria, and Russia, Napoleon 
would have been successful. 

According to the dicta of Napoleon himself, it was not the 
Roman army that conquered Gaul, but Cesar; it was not the 
Carthaginians that made the armies of the Republic tremble at 
the very gates of Rome, but Hannibal ; it was not the Macedonian 
army that marched to the Indies, but Alexander; it was not 
the French army that carried victorious war to the Weser and 
the Inn, but Turenne; and it was not the Prussian army that 
defended Prussia during seven years against the strongest Powers 
of Europe, but Frederick. If modern politicians took account of 
anything beyond their horizon, Napoleon’s teflections might 
possess’ for them a grim significance. But to the politician, the 
functions of Captaincy in War resolve themselves into a simpler 
proposition than Napoleon supposed. No mighty democracy 
can be worsted in war if the Mandarin succession is maintained, 
and if Parliament succeeds in controlling its Independents. 
Politicians profess to believe that this war is one of material and 
not of men: that it was Earl Howitzer and not Viscount French 
who defended Ypres, and that it will be Lord Aeroplane and not 
Sir Douglas Haig who forces the Boche armies back to their 
frontiers. This is the true faith which every Parliamentarian 
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and Pressman must profess. Then Hindenburg came on to the 
scene, but at a late period of the war. That stolid German 
presented an obstacle to the comfortable optimism of demagogues. 
Though hard pressed by war weariness among the civilian popu- 
lation, by héavy losses of men, by shortage of material, and by 
the moral weakness of her Allies, Germany has shown during the 
past weeks what leadership means to a nation. When the 
popular faith in victory began to falter, when the Parliamen- 
tarians wavered, the presence of Hindenburg at the side of 
the Emperor steadied the Central Powers and renewed their 
courage. 

In the past we have ourselves gone through a similar experience. 


“There was a moment when under the influence of Somers 
the British Government recorded their opinion that England was 
dead in spirit, tired out with taxes and undisposed to maintain 
a war for the freedom of Europe.” 


A century later the political faction that grouped itself under 
the hospitable roof of Holland House round a clever, chattering 
woman would have recorded an opinion in very similar terms. 

While to-day, from a circle that numbers among its votaries 
serious and influential politicians, emanate appeals to the nation 
for the abandonment of those war aims which alone can justify 
the sacrifices England has made. Realizing the real nature of 
the wars against Louis XIV and Napoleon, William of Orange, 
Pitt, and Castlereagh expelled the fears of the people, and showing 
no implacable rancour and no untamable pride, by stolid per- 
severance, after countless defeats, forced and cajoled England 
towards the achievement of victory. 

We were at war then, as we are to-day, with an armed 
doctrine. 


“As long as Jacobinism subsists in any form, or under any 
modification, it is not in my opinion the gaining of a fortified 
place or two, more or less, or the annexing to the dominion of the 
Allied Powers this or that territorial district, which can save 
Europe or any of its members. We are at war with a principle 
and with an example, which there is no shutting out by fortresses, 
or excluding by territorial limits. No lines of demarcation can 
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bound the Jaéobin Empire. It must be extirpated in the place 
of its origin, or it will not be confined to that place.” 


Whether applied to the Jacobins, to Bonaparte, or to the 
Hohenzollerns, Burke’s words are equally appropriate. In the 
foreground stood and stands an armed doctrine. Territorial 
expansion, national arrogance, commercial greed, personal ag- 
grandizement, collective cupidity, and individual ambition were 
then as now the elementary permanent indissoluble basis upon 
which this doctrinal fabric was and is raised. 

Let us hope that M. Painlevé may possess the tenacity of 
William of Orange and Mr. Lloyd George the resolution of Castle- 
reagh, also that France to-day is as stable as the Protestant 
gentleman of Holland and England two centuries ago. Great 
Britain has since 1914 displayed a fine intention to save Europe 
by her example, but has the British Empire as a whole made 
it clear that we mean to save ourselves by our exertions ? 
Look at Quebec and South Africa, which have cause to blush 
when in their turn they look at the Home Counties of Old 
England. 

The quality of democracy in war is being subjected to so great 
a strain that failure would astonish no man. Mr. Lloyd George 
and Sir William Robertson require an endowment of faith, of 
deep-seated belief in the capacity of our country to defeat the 
enemy, that has got to move the mountains of doubt and dis- 
couragement beneath which some of their colleagues appear to 
lie crushed. It is obvious to every one who is privileged to 
know him and them that Sir Douglas Haig and his band of 
brothers possess the fire of unconquerable belief in themselves 
and in the soldiers they have so often led to victory. But un- 
fortunately for England and her Allies, Sir Douglas Haig is not 
charged with the authority of Marlborough. It is upon Mr. Lloyd 
George that the responsibility lies so heavily, and he lives in the 
mephitic atmosphere of Whitehall and not in the free air of 
Flanders. He is the chosen instrument of the untried war-will 
of democracy. He is the servant, not of a king or an oligarchy, 
but of the peoples of Great and Greater Britain. The war will 
be won or lost for England by the Prime Minister, whose principal 
military adviser is not even in the War Government though 
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expected to hold his own as an outsider with its trained and 
expert controversialists. 

The whole Empire looks to Mr. Lloyd George as the directing 
spirit of war d@ outrance, and to Sir William Robertson as his 
appointed military mentor and guide—a hard rdle towards so 
unconventional a pupil. If the Prime Minister were to fail to 
achieve the completest victory, whatever the sacrifice, however 
extended the duration of time—whether another seven or twenty 
years—the verdict of history will be that he betrayed his trust. 
In the unthinkable event of Sir William Robertson ever consenting 
to a relaxation of military effort until the German armies are 
back over the Rhine, or the German Emperor is in Buckingham 
Palace, his name would pass into history with that of Admiral 
Byng. 

Power, influence, authority have been transferred from the 
King and from the Cabinet aad from Parliament into the hands 
of the Prime Minister. 

It is the method evolved under a Rump Parliament in England 
for carrying on the largest scale war of all time. It is not an 
ideal method, merely because one man, if he is the right man, 
young, capable, and well equipped, is the best instrument devisable 
for such moments as these, whether the object is to defeat the 
enemy or to impose terms when the enemy is defeated. It is, 
however, a second best method, and it has been chosen by the 
British people with their eyes well opened by the experiences of 
three years of war. It has got to serve its purpose, and there 
is only one purpose that matters. The German armies have 
to be forced to retire beyond their frontiers. 

This, and this only, is the major premise antecedent to any 
kind of peace. 


I 


It is supposed that statesmen command a wider horizon than 
common men. This is one of the reasons for preferring Mr. 
Balfour to Mr. Ramsay Macdonald as a peace negotiator. The 
old oligarchs who governed England in the eighteenth and early 
nineteenth centuries were trained from boyhood in an inherited 
tradition that fitted them to undertake the direction of public 
affairs after a manner and fashion now unhappily passed away. 
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Government was then a craft, and our governors were early 
apprenticed to their fathers in order to become masters of its 
intricacies. These men undoubtedly commanded a wider outlook 
than the lawyers and professional business men who rule England 
to-day. 

The younger Pitt was taught the art of statesmanship by his 
father, as though Chatham and he belonged to a working guild. 

When a young man of parts entered the House of Commons, 
it was assumed that he possessed a sense of its traditions and a 
knowledge of the trade he was about to profess. If he hoped 
to figure there, he immediately began to cultivate a despotic 
and commanding temper, without which qualities, as Dundas 
said of Lord North, no man could expect to sway the House of 
Commons or govern his fellow-countrymen. 

If the haughty demeanour of Mr. Pitt would not be tolerated 
in these soft days, and if Englishmen prefer an urbane demagogue 
to a Castlereagh, unready in debate, but resourceful in council, 
unspeculative in mind, but resolute in action, so much the worse 
for England. 

For Mr. Pitt and Castlereagh were the protagonists of that 
combination of European Powers that finally crushed the ambition 
of Napoleon. It remains to be seen how successful the new men 
and new methods will prove to be in combating ambitions as 
formidable as those of France a century ago, supported by or- 
ganized forces greater than France ever wielded. 

Whatever mistakes our forefathers made, they have been 
equalled by the statesmanship that allowed Turkey and Bulgaria 
to be arrayed against the Allies, that drew Rumania months too 
soon into the struggle, and kept America out months too late ; 
that oscillated between the theory of the “ decisive’ Western 
Front and the practice of scattered military expeditions all over 
Eastern Europe, Asia, and Africa, and finally, and most disas- 
trously of all, left Japan, one of the most highly organized and 
most powerful of the Allies, to play the least effective military 
role of the whole war. 

These are notable achievements, and it is not surprising that 
Socialists and Committees of Soldiers and Workmen, seeing the 
way in which Parliamentary governors in England and France 
have handled the war, should claim to handle the peace. 
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It is not surprising that men of the inner democratic ring, 
who have some knowledge of the ineptitudes of our International 
Conferences at Calais, Rome, Paris, and London, should have 
desired to give Stockholm a trial. 

But the nation should not be misled. 

A great humorist has summed up in a popular drawing the 
whole situation—military, diplomatic, and social; and what 
Captain Bairnsfather’s famous legend postulates is true of our 
country’s plight. 

No one can desire to kill Mr. Lloyd George, to make Mr. Ramsay 
Macdonald Prime Minister. 

Every one with a soldier’s heart should desire to help Mr. 
Lloyd George. His burdens are heavy, but he possesses a buoyant 
spirit ; his knowledge has imposing limitations, but he is equipped 
with “antennez.” He has shown himself to be impervious to 
abuse, but so human a personality could hardly be superior to 
the deadly curse of flattery. 

Every Prime Minister is assured daily by his family ahd his 
intimates that he is so “ pre-eminent in excess of virtue that 
neither the virtue of all the other citizens nor their political 
capacity is comparable to his.” 

Aristotle was of opinion that after repeated draughts of so 
intoxicating a beverage, ostracism provided a successful Democrat 
with a sort of judicial apotheosis. 

But there is no desire, except among a few malignants, to 
ostracize Mr. Lloyd George. He is a gallant champion of the 
cause for which England is at war. No one can challenge the 
enemy, or rally the Allies, in more vocative fashion. 

Mr. Lloyd George, and here is the pity of it, is the child 
of Democracy, and the slave of his old environments. He 
cannot free himself from the paternity of the one or the 
atmosphere of the other. His youth and manhood have 
been passed in the mimic warfare of political factions, and 
the jousts at Westminster are a bad school for the battle of 
Armageddon. 

The curse of politics is nepotism. This ineradicable vice that 
ruined the Church, when it dominated the life of the Middle 
Ages, is likely to prove the ruin of Democracy. It appears to 
be impossible for even Mr. Lloyd George to free himself from the 
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malign influence of that political nepotism which is the very 
essence of Parliamentary and Party government. 

In France, when Monarchy was highly centralized, the French 
Kings shook themselves free from this enervating vice. Concini, 
Luynes, Richelieu, Mazarin, Colbert, and Louvois were political 
instruments chosen from outside the political ring, and these 
were the men who governed France in the days of her greatest 
glories. 

Chatham was a plain cornet of horse, and was not a member 
of the governing families. 

Under a representative democracy a Prime Minister would 
have no option, for he would find himself tied hand and foot 
by the sinister bonds woven by his Patronage Secretary. But 
we are passing from the stage of representative to that of direct 
democracy. Louis XIV, in order to free himself from the tram- 
mels of the aristocracy, turned the sun of his countenance toward 
the people of France. Mr. Lloyd George, having freed himself 
from the exigencies of Parliamentary majorities, if he has courage 
and vision, may confidently look to the people of England. 

With all the power of the Empire and the confidence of 
France at his disposal, he can enforce the demand to subordinate 
everything to the end of saving the State. 

A contemporary said of Lord North that his facility and want 
of energy prevented him from sufficiently coercing the other 
members of the Cabinet. Mr. Lloyd George is absurdly unlike 
Lord North. He more closely resembles Chatham, and there is 
no necessity for him to coerce the members of his War Cabinet. 
But he is at times too “facile” in dealing with that variable 
quantity known as public opinion, a mere will-o’-the-wisp that dis- 
appeared into nothingness before a determined and commanding 
temper. Canning, said a shrewd observer, was liable to the 
influence of every gust of wind and every change of weather, 


~ and Canning was the antithesis of what a War Minister should be. 


Castlereagh, added the same critic, combined to gather, like 
Mont Blanc, all the sunshine on his icy head. Like almost every 
great soldier, and notably our greatest English soldiers, he was 
ever cold and steady. 

“T rest my justification,” said Castlereagh, “of the existing 
system (the system of forcing his countrymen to make every 
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sacrifice) upon the plea alone of an overruling necessity—a 
necessity not arising from an ordinary state of war, but arising 
out of the extraordinary and new principles upon which the 
present contest has been conducted by the enemy.” 

The “new principle” to which Castlereagh referred was the 
Jacobin claim that European nations should accept from France 
her new revolutionary doctrine, not of their free will, but at the 
point of the sword. This is the contention of Germany to-day, 
and to be at peace with the Germanic contention is to be an 
accomplice with it. 

Mr. Lloyd George is identified with the masculine spirit that 
will resist to the bitter end. 


Til 


Democracy, exemplified in Parliamentary government, loves 
men grown old in Parliamentary habits of mind and Parliamentary 
gesture. Parliaments are jealous guardians of the types to which 
they are accustomed. They standardize personality as they do 
styles of address and forms of humour. A Parliamentarian may 
quote Latin, but not Greek, although neither language is in- 
telligible to his audience. A Parliamentarian may have the wit 
of Sydney Smith, and not raise a smile, whereas if he sits on his 
own hat he provokes a storm of mirth. Parliamentary demo- 
cracy is the slave of precedent and the negation of evolution. 
Unluckily in war la fortune n’aime point les vieillards, whether he 
be a Soldier or an Institution. Charles the Fifth, when he made 
that observation, spoke from bitter experience, and the funeral 
service read by his order over his living body in the solitudes of 
St. Just offered an example and propounded a lesson that Par- 
liamentary leaders in England and France would do well to learn 
if they wish to see the Allies victorious in the war and supreme 
in the Council Chamber. 

Eliminate the Western battle-front, and look at the German 
achievements at sea and in the East. Their record over three 
years is not unworthy of their past history. No fighting soldier, 
English or French, will underrate the Staff work or military 
qualities of the Germans. The excellence of their fighting 
machine is not diminished by having met its match in Sir Douglas 
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Haig and General Pétain. Their diplomacy is frequently repre- 
sented as bungling and brutal, but even so, it has outwitted the 
undulant and nauseous diplomacy that feared to strike Con- 
stantine, and for months subserved the ends of Enver Pasha. 
We denounce the German autocracy, mainly because we dislike it 
ourselves, and not specially out of regard for the populations who 
submit to it, but we are oblivious of the fact that our own Par- 
liamentary and diplomatic systems, nurtured under anachronistic 
conditions, have failed to stand the stress of war. Luckily for us 
the masses of the people have shown unexpected steadiness, 
while the Press stepped boldly in where Parliamentarians feared 
to tread. The “ Mandarinate”’ was vigorously attacked, news- 
paper articles destroyed reputations one after the other, and 
politicians and placemen toppled over in quick succession. Al- 
though the new administrators evolved by this process of Dar- 
winian survival were inexperienced, they possessed a “ fitness ” 
that kept them in office until in their turn they made way for 
others fitter still. Although heads were not falling under the 
guillotine, the process was similar in its results. As the war 
hardens in deadliness, the elimination of the unfit, of the stereo- 
typed, the middle-aged, and the semi-competent, is bound rapidly 
to progress. A man, whether he be a King or a Kerensky, who 
cannot rule; a Minister, whether he be aristocrat or democrat, 
who fails to govern ; a Parliament, whether it be a Rump or a 
Convention that refuses to keep to the business in hand, but 
pursues some old accustomed peace-honoured way—are instru- 
ments of certain failure and not of potential success. 

The tide of evolution cannot be stayed at the command of 
Party whips or newspaper editors. Youth will be served, and 
the youth of our Empire is in the throes of battle. Slowly the 
mills of war are grinding out leaders for the British people, the 
men who will lead their Imperial Armies to victory, the men who 
at the Peace will defend British interests while ensuring full 
liberty to the smaller nations, the men who will consolidate the 
Empire that the war has knit together by ties of sacrifice, the 
men who will reconstruct the State that the course of war has 
disintegrated. Mr. Lloyd George and President Wilson may 
prove to be the leaders of the British race, or the feet of younger 


men may be already upon the mountains ; but without leadership 
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more vigorous and effective than any we have yet experienced, 
the war will not be concluded after a fashion satisfactory to the 
admirers of President Wilson’s Encyclical or to the soldiers who 
have looked to Mr. Lloyd George to help them win the war. 

In order to deal with the problem of reconstruction, high gifts 
of imagination are required. The first essential is to realize that 
the England of to-morrow can never be the England of yesterday. 
The stately Monarchy, the dignified and sleepy old Church, the 
great hospitality of ancient halls, the misty hunting mornings 
in wet autumn woods, the sound of horn and the whimper of 
hounds, the long lines of pheasants laid out by the luncheon tent, 
the crowds of eager miners round the coverts, betting on the 
Squire’s prowess of eye and hand, the music and the dancing, 
the quiet dignity of service rendered and its courteous acceptance, 
are among the glimpses of an Old England numbered with the 
powder and patches of our ancestors. The social rebuilding of 
such an edifice will be slow and difficult. It will require the 
hopefulness of youth, tinged with a love of tradition that is quite 
uncharacteristic of democracy. To destroy her enemies and to 
recreate her national life, England will require a man of many 
virtues. Has she yet found him, or is he yet to be found? That 
is the question. 

« Just as it was not the Roman army that conquered Gaul, but 
Cesar, so it is not the powers that a Constitution bestows, but 
those that a Ruler arrogates to himself, that count in a great 
national crisis. It was not the Constitution of Alexander Hamilton 
that preserved the unity of the American States, but Abraham 
Lincoln. Among the Allies, Kings and Presidents are titular 
personages, honourable and upright, but without authority. 
Their functions are consequential and not absolute. Their 
selection of Ministers is a privilege in reality nominal, since they 
are forced to follow the indications of political majorities. Even 
as fountains of honour they are subject to impulsion and control. 
They automatically countersign the decrees of Ministers in 
Parliament. These Ministries are themselves mere unstable 
groupings of politicians, groupings formed by intrigue and sub- 
sisting by compromise. Parliament itself, thanks to an anachron- 
istic electoral system, is in its origin unrepresentative of the 
people it is supposed to represent, and after a few years of existence 
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is completely out of touch with them. Its character and com- 
position render such a body unfit to legislate with knowledge 
and efficiency. Although much time is spent in debating matters 
of which its members know nothing, Parliament is mainly occupied 
in placing a selected number of its members in office, and, so soon 
as they are there, in endeavouring to displace them. Above all 
else, Parliament is concerned with the process of shelving any 
measure calculated to further the interests of the people, should 
that measure clash with the electoral prospects of its members. 

It is curious that men should cherish a system so paradoxical. 
When Napoleon said that the world was governed by ideas, he 
was thinking of his world, the world he dominated and ruled. 
Our world is governed by phrases and catch-words. Democracy, 
nebulous and ill defined, is on every pen-tip and shouted from 
every platform. Men, young and brave, are herded to death in 
its dubious name. To the Russian Soviet it means anarchy and 
land hunger. To President Wilson it means authority ex cathedra. 
To Mr. Lloyd George it means a glorified Eisteddfod. To “’Erb” 
in his shell-hole it means a “ better “ole.” While to many it 
means a new world in which there shall be no God or King or 
giving in marriage, a world that has turned its back upon the 
Past, heralded by the first Christian missile of war that crashes 
into the Holy Sepulchre, and culminating in the assemblage of 
a European Peace Congress in the Capitol at Washington. Of 
such may be the Republic of Nations. That any of us should 
be prepared to fight for such an alternative to the world we have 
loved and lived in proves better than any argument how odious 
and ‘deadly the German peril, must be. 


IV 


In every Allied country men are looking for a sign and awaiting 
an Advent. President Wilson may prove to be the world’s new 
Redeemer. His intimate friends claim for him this réle. His 
methods and his utterances give colour to the idea that he suspects 
himself to possess a special “ call ” and transcendental attributes. 
He obviously cares little for material advantages, and in his eyes 
his American Republic is not of this world. He enters upon the 
war in the spirit of the Knights Templar. From the White House, 
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a shrine set apart, any surprises may issue. We, the Allied 
nations, have arrived at a stage of the war when we shall have 
to accept what President Wilson offers. 

The English and French Ministers were somewhat effusive 
to M. Kerensky, and the heads of States who telegraphed to 
him as their equal must since have had some awkward moments. 
Russia as a State has yet to prove that she is not the national 
fraud against which history warned us. 

If America, a nation young and staunch, has taken Russia’s 
place, filling the gap, and is able to make good the deficit, we 
are not only fortunate, but we are forced to accept her as a 
colleague upon her own terms. America’s ideals are not ours. 
We have to pretend that they are, but they are not. 

America may be right, for she is great and young, while 
England is great, but old, and France is older still. We in England 
cling, and so does France, to material gains, to the outward and 
visible signs of victory. The reconcilement of our ideas with 
those of President Wilson is essential to any enduring Peace, 
but is so difficult that only ardent and unprejudiced minds can 
hope to find the way. Mr. Lloyd George and M. Albert Thomas 
may possess the necessary moral resilience, but their colleagues, 
all of them, steeped in Parliamentary prejudice, imbued with 
the ideas of the strictest sect of the Parliamentary Pharisee, are 
certain to prove unequal to the task. 

France and England require, at the present juncture, rulers 
who are young. 
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“OUR SONS HAVE SHOWN US GOD” 
WHOSE SONS ?—AND WHAT GOD ? 


THERE exists much difference of opinion as to the wisdom of 
imposing any post-war restrictions on our commercial relations 
with Germany. Some declare that to do so would be equivalent 
to the picturesque operation of “ cutting off one’s nose to spite 
one’s face.” Some denounce it from the lofty pedestal of religion : 
to think of any such isolation of a sister nation is a base sin against 
the fellowship of mankind. Frankly, this controversy appears to 
the present writer a matter of secondary importance. At best 
it-is little more than trying to stop a river by damming its 
waters, while the source is left untouched. Whatever the 
origin of the war may have been, it is now plain that it is 
much more than a mere clash of political or commercial er 
national rivalries, although it is all of these. But the general 
conscience of the world feels it to be a desperate struggle between 
two absolutely irreconcilable conceptions of morality and religion, 
or, to go to the root, two irreconcilable conceptions of God. In 
the last resort, everything in either individuals or nations runs 
back to their conception of God, taking that word in the widest 
sense of the supreme ideal which rules their lives. Out of that 
supreme ideal flows the entire life of a nation, however unconscious 


it may be of the fact—its philosophies, politics, ethics, culture, 


commerce, civilization, everything. Hence it matters com- 
paratively little whether or not we ostracize Germany in trade. 
It matters everything whether or not we continue to import her 
God. Among our theologians, as we all know, this import trade 
has been for many years large and lucrative. It is safe to say 
that for more than a generation no man who had not the reputa- 
tion of being a German scholar had the slightest chance of being 
appointed to a chair of theology. He might have any other 
qualifications you please, but without the Teutonic hall-mark of 
intellect he was tossed aside as inferior metal. Even these 
Teutonized professors were not qualified to complete the education 
of our future pastors and ministers: the finishing-touches must 
be given by Super-theologians. Professors and students alike 
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have thus gloried in their intellectual and religious inferiority, 
and there is no sign that all the atrocities of the war perpetrated 
or defended by their oracle have lowered the fervour of their 
worship. On the contrary, there are many indications that the 
old traffic in Teutonic Divinity is to be resumed after the war, 
the old importation of the Germanic God. Indeed, one can 
scarcely say resumed, it has never been relinquished. One of the 
most significant things during these years of the most brutal war 
of all history is surely the silence of our professors concerning the 
theology which has given birth to the unspeakable horror. No 
man among them has seen, apparently, that this war is the natural 
and inevitable outcome of the German theology in which they 
were trained, or, seeing it, has had the courage to disown it. On 
the contrary, any man who dares to hint of such a thing is 
denounced as at once obscurantist and unchristian. 

The present writer so little fears these epithets that he wishes 
deliberately to raise the question whether the Christian people in 
all our Churches should not see to it that in future this theological 
traffic cease and determine. It matters comparatively little 
whether commercial relations end or not; but if the conception 
of God is formative of commerce and every other aspect of a 
nation’s life and character, it is of the first importance that the 
theological teachers of our people should have no further culture 
in the attributes and ethics of the Moloch to whom the Germans 
are causing the children of the nations to pass through the fire. 

These remarks are provoked by an article by Canon C. H. 
Robinson in the Contemporary Review for April last, entitled 
“Our Sons have shown us God.” This title is a quotation from 
Mr. Wells’s novel, Mr. Britling sees it through, “one of the 
most illuminating books that the war has produced,” according 
to the Canon. What he means by “ illuminating ” will appear 
from the sequel. Mr. Britling’s only son is killed in the war, as 
is also the lad’s young German tutor, Heimrich. Before the war 
Mr. Britling was a theist of sorts, believing, when the crash came, 
that God could and should have prevented it. His sorrow for 
his son changes his entire conception of God. The sacrifice of 
these two boys is to him the revelation and assurance that there 
is a God, and that He is a God of love and righteousness, “ the 
Captain of the world-republic, fighting His way to Empire ” even 
“amidst the darkness and confusions, the nightmare cruelties, 
and the hideous stupidities of the great war.” ‘“‘ The real God of 
the Christians is Christ. . . . A finite God Who struggles in His 
great and comprehensive way as we struggle in our weak and 
silly way—Who is with us—that is the essence of all real religion.” 
Canon Robinson accepts this, and rejoices that the interpretation 
and consolation can be offered to the German parents quite as 
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much as the English parent can take it to himself: Mr. Britling 
writes to Heinrich’s father, ‘Our sons have shown us God.” 
When one remembers the atrocities perpetrated by German soldiers 
in Belgium and France, the generosity of this English father in 
thus classing his son along with the atrocity-mongers will surely 
seem to most of us a species of moral insanity. The difficulty of 
the atrocities is disposed of in a most illuminating sentence : 
“ Aye, and there were German boys who did the same [laid down 
their lives, and thereby revealed the “ brotherliness”’ of God]. 
The cruelties, the injustice, the brute aggression, they saw uz 
differently.” The moral implications of the words here italicized 
are almost incredible. If they mean anything, it is this: that the 
whole horrible tale of Belgian atrocities, the murders of old men, 
priests, women, and children, the violations of women and girls, 
the wanton destruction and burning of villages and towns, the 
driving of helpless non-combatants in front as screens, all this 
perpetrated by just such soldiers as Heinrich, and, as a good and 
obedient soldier, by Heinrich himself, “‘ show God to us,” are a 
revelation of the “ brotherliness ” of God, His love and righteous- 
ness, because, forsooth, the perpetrators “saw it differently” | 
And a teacher of Christian ethics quotes this with approval. On 
the same principle, the murder of Christ must be approved, because 
the Jews “saw it differently”; and Thuggee, murder as a 
religious duty, is probably a revelation of the brotherliness of God, 
because the Thugs “saw it differently.” Is it not time that 
Christian men should cease to juggle thus with the plain verdict 
of conscience, lest they come under the condemnation of those 
most terrible of words, “ If the light that is in thee be darkness, 
how great is that darkness”? And is it not also time to cease 
slandering our own sons by identifying them, ethically, with the 
men who committed the infamies that have horrified the world ? 

Canon Robinson raises the question at the beginning of this 
article, whether the old intellectual. and theologic traffic should 
be continued with a nation capable of such a negation of morality. 
He has no doubt of the answer. He is all kindness to these 
revealers of God. He rejoices in the “ kindly treatment such as 
has never previously been accorded to prisoners of war” given 
to the Germans in our hands, because, when these men return to 
the Fatherland, their reports will lead to understanding and 
“mutual friendship.” He deplores the proposals to cut the 
German language out of our schools, because “to abandon the 
study of the German language would be to abandon all hope of 
appreciating what is best and most attractive in Germany, or of 
uniting ourselves in bonds of friendship to the German peoples.” 
The very bitterness of the Germans to us (which, by the way, all 
their boasted knowledge of ovr language has failed to sweeten) 
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should only “ cause us to redouble our efforts to be fair to the 
achievements and virtues of the German people.” In pursuance 
of this charitable aim, the Canon holds up to reprobation an 
Anglican dignitary, fortunately from over the Atlantic, who 
dared to speak of “the appalling hollowness of the claim of 
German supremacy in criticism and theology.”’ Canon Robinson 
charitably attributes this judgment to ignorance or prejudice, 
and gives the following example from his own experience, to 
prove that no one can afford to ignore*the work done by German 
scholars in getting back to “ the earliest existing authorities in 
any branch of history or historical research ” : 


During the last two years the writer of this article has been trying to get into touch, 
as far as lay within his power, with the earliest existing sources of information that 
throw light on the missionary efforts to which the conversion of the various countries 
of Europe was due, and he has had forced upon his attention the good work which has 
been done by German scholars in every branch of this field, much of which has hardly 
been touched by English historians. 


German scholars whom he compares with Browning’s Gram- 
marian : 
He settled Hoti’s business—let it be !— 
Properly based Oun— 
Gave us the doctrine of the enclitic De, 
Dead from the waist down. 


The example of Missions is happy: like Gratiano, “I thank 
thee for teaching me that word.” It will be worth while making 
some slight historical inquiry into “the missionary efforts” in 
these last days of these masters of history, and what kind of 
“* conversion of the various countries of Europe ” these missionaries 
have accomplished—a department of research which Canon 
Robinson expressly wishes us to “ free our minds from dwelling 
upon.” 

Let us begin by acknowledging that the Germans are the 
masters of the letter. Like moles they burrow with infinite 
patience after every jot and tittle in the dark. For this sleuth- 
hound of the letter, the typical German scholar, the Germans 
themselves have had to invent a name, the Philolog. 


“ Philolog”’ [says Hueffer], derived as it is from Greek words meaning “ friend 
of the word,” may be exactly understood if it be read in the scriptural sense of “ the 
letter which killeth and the spirit which giveth life.” A “ Philolog ” is a scholar who of 
set purpose avoids paying attention to the spirit of the work he is criticizing, and who 
pays, on the other hand, an extremely minute and industrious attention, not only 
to the philology of the work in its English sense, but to the biography of the producer, 
to the methods of production, to the punctuation, the syntax, the dialect, variations, 
and to every possible department of fact connected with the work— 


in short, the letter, and the letter only. Applied to the 
Gospels, this method would dissect the letter until the spirit 
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was killed. Applied to Missions in Europe, the German scholar 
would ignore the spirit of missionary effort, the religious results 
as such : his one task is to “ settle Hotz’s business,” to hunt down 
the minutest fact because it is a fact, the smallest letter because 
it is a letter. It is the sign of the inferior minds outside of 
Germany that they lie under the delusion that the value of the 
letter is to reveal the spirit. The Super-scholar has risen far 
above this superstition. The writer just quoted gives an instance 
of this emancipation from the spirit. A candidate for a doctorate 
in English Literature came to England for research work into 
the sources of his subject, the influence of The Pilgrim’s Progress 
on contemporary English life and thought. His researches were 
these: he called on London publishers and asked if they had 
published any editions of the book, and if so, how many they 
sold annually. The answers he tabulated, presented.as his thesis, 
and received his doctorate. The present writer has heard of a 
German Super-schoolgirl who knew everything there was to know 
of the handwriting of Shakespeare, but confessed she had never 
read one of his plays. He is assured that she is not mythical. 
Probably she regarded the “ thoroughness”’ of her ignorance of 
the spirit of Shakespeare as an additional merit. 

But let us grant Canon Robinson more than all he claims for 
his friends. Say that they have spoken the last word on the 
sources of everything—the Law and the Prophets, the Synoptic 
Gospels, the missionary efforts to which the conversion of Europe 
is due. Still, it is surely permissible to ask whether this idolatry 
of the letter and ignoring of the spirit is a sufficient reason for 
swearing an eternal friendship with this nation of scholars, and 
grappling them to our souls with hoops of steel? Some of us 
have a weakness for the spirit, and like to see how the spirit of 
those with whom we are to be friends issues into action. 

For instance, in the year 1910 a great World Missionary 
Conference was held in Edinburgh, and five years after, the late 
Professor Sir Alexander Simpson of Edinburgh University, a man 
famous throughout the medical world, gave the following reminis- 
cence : 


Among the representatives of the Berlin Missionary Society was Missions-Inspector 
Axenfeld. He was the guest of one of my medical brethren, who tells me that, in 
their intercourse at home, Herr Axenfeld freely and frequently talked of the German 
invasion of Britain. If my friend suggested that our Navy might make a difficulty, 
he was reminded that Carthage was a great naval power in its time, but had been 
destroyed. Led up Arthur’s Seat on a fine June day, he surveyed the fair scene, and 
spoke of what a pleasant place it would be to live in when it became German. My 
friend thought all the time that this was meant to pass for German humour. We know 
better now, and Herr Axenfeld is the very man who is credited with writing the letter 
signed by famous philosophers, professors, and preachers, which vainly tries to defend _ 
Germany’s invasion of Belgium. It isa pain to see some of the names appended to 
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that egregious epistle. It is a greater pain to think that the spirit of it pervades a 
whole great people. There they are, class after class, all under the domination of 
a system that shows how a very perfect material organization can poison and pervert 
the normal life of the individual organisms under its control. Proud of their success 
in war and the marvellous increase of wealth from the extension of their commercial 
industries during. two generations, they have been succumbing to a materialism that 
has let their favourite teachers work with a godless biology at the development of the 
Super-man till we see the evolution of a kind of Super-brute, possessed with the ambition 
to subdue the world. 


Herr Axenfeld’s name stands first of the signatories of the 
epistle “ To the Evangelical Christians Abroad,” but that may be 
mere alphabetical chance. Internal evidence may, however, 
suggest the hand of the pious Missions-Inspector; for the 
epistle refers to the World Missionary Conference in Edin- 
burgh, and solemnly throws all “the responsibility for the 
terrible crime of this war and all its consequences for the develop- 
ment of the Kingdom of God on earth” upon “ those who have 
long secretly and cunningly been spinning a web of conspiracy 
against Germany, which now they have flung over us in order 
to strangle us therein.” This passage is italicized in the original, 
Obviously it comes appropriately from the pen of the man who, 
at a World Missionary Conference, told his host proudly of the 
coming invasion of Britain! At the Conference itself he spoke 
with a beautiful Christian piety of the common task of all Christians 
in the conversion of the heathen world : 


The unity of paganism asks unity of Christianity. May every missionary help every 
heathen he meets to find his Saviour! May every society do its best to build native 
churches! But to build the golden bridge of Christian thinking and feeling, Christian 
literature and education, Christianized art and Christianized science, Christianized law, 
and Christianized public opinion in the wide world, is our common work. 


‘ 


We may assume that it was in order to build this “ golden 
bridge ” that this missionary nation entered Belgium—the golden 
bridge of Christianized science in its poison gases, of Christianized 
art in the destruction of cathedrals, of Christianized law in its 
violation of treaties and the law of nations, and of Christianized 
public opinion in its defiance of the moral judgment of the whole 
civilized world. It may be worth Canon Robinson’s while, in his 
studies of the missionary efforts that first converted the countries 
of Europe, to mark his friends’ missionary zeal in the conversion 
of Europe in these modern days. A sample is seen in Belgium 
and the North of France. It must be acknowledged that it is 
more “thorough” than the first conversion to Christianity of 
which German scholars are the learned historians. The modern 
missionaries come as the apostles of “kultur”; and it is well 
for all students of German Missions to understand what is this 
“culture ” they are so eager to bless the world with. Many of us 
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thought at first it meant much the same as culture among ourselves 
—a high education of the mind, a certain cultivation and refine- 
ment of esthetic taste, and such things. The German meaning is 
much more practical than this. “ Kultur” means the trainmg 
and discipline of every man in the State to be the willing instru- 
ment of the State’s purposes, even though, as the Kaiser said, it 
involve the shooting down of his own father and mother. Every 
man is “ cultured’ to this end, from the university professor to 
the street scavenger; and the “culture” with which German 
missionaries are so eager to bless Belgium, France, Britain, and 
the rest is to discipline the inhabitants of all countries to be the 
pliant and obedient instruments of the aims and ambitions of 
the German State. 

What, then, are the missionary methods of this new Kingdom 
of God? We need no German scholars to tell us. The peaceful 
penetration of their spy-system ; the violation of treaties; the 
atrocities in Belgium and elsewhere which have left a dark trail 
of blood and horror upon the memory of the human race. The 
subject is hateful, yet it is well that students of Missions should 
examine these atrocities with more thoroughness than German 
historians are likely to bestow upon them. They were not the 
acts of a man here or there who defied authority. Still less were 
they the wild lawless outrages of a mob that had thrown off disci- 
pline, or had never been under it. They were the outrages of the 
most highly disciplined army that ever existed, and an army 
disciplined for the very purpose of outrage as the true method of 
war. The proof is the German War Book, in which the method is 
deliberately laid down for the guidance of officers. The book is 
written with Teutonic cunning. Its peculiar logic, as Professor 
Morgan writes, “consists for the most part in ostentatiously 
laying down unimpeachable rules and then quietly destroying 
them by debilitating exceptions.” To compel the peaceful 
inhabitants of an invaded country to give information about their 
country’s forces ; to expose them to the fire of their own troops ; 
to levy supplies beyond their ability to pay; to exact forced 
labour on works for the injury of their country ; to put to death 
prisoners of war: such things are forbidden in the War Book, 
and then immediately allowed—when necessary or expedient. 
An assassin may be hired, a citizen bribed, an incendiary incited. 
When a bombardment begins, women and children, the old and 
feeble, must not be allowed to leave—their presence makes the 
bombardment more effective. Not merely are the material 
resources of a country to be destroyed, its very geist, its soul 
and spirit and intellectual essence, is to be ruined. 


Hence [as Professor Morgan says] it may be no accident, but policy which has caused 
the Germans in Belgium to stable their horses in churches, to destroy municipal palaces, 
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to defile the hearth, and bombard cathedrals. ll this is scientifically calculated “ to 
smash the total spiritual resources’ of a people, to humiliate them, to stupefy them— 
in a word, to break their “ spirit.” 


Doubtless the Germans “saw it differently”: it was probably 
the “ golden bridge” which shines so picturesquely throughout 
Missions-inspektor Axenfeld’s address at the World Missionary 
Conference. 

We naturally ask by what process a nation develops a mis- 
sionary zeal so fiery that, to bless the world with its heaven-sent 
“culture,” it is prepared to destroy the world. Nemo repente 
fuit turpissimus. We see part of the process in the elementary 
schools, where “ patriotism ” is taught with the usual thoroughness 
of the chosen nation. An American writer who knew Germany 
well says: “ At a kindergarten two tots, a boy and a girl, stood at 
the top of some steps while the rest marched by and saluted. 
They later descended and went through the motions of reviewing 
the others. They were playing they were Kaiser and Kaiserin !” 
He adds that he “ found this pounding in of patriotism on every 
side distinctly nauseating”; but “learn young, learn fair.” 
Hueffer tells how he heard one day the children of a country 
school singing at the pitch of their voices, “ Fuchs, du hast 
die Gans gestohlen ’’—instructions having been issued to teachers 
to make the childvcu shout in their smging lessons. When it 
was pointed out to the Minister of Education that this ruined 
the vocal chords and gave Germany no chance in the vocal- 
operatic world, his reply was that manliness was much more 
important than the art of singing. “To have a loud voice and 
to shout from the chest is, according to this gentleman, to be a 
better soldier. . . . Thus, in such a detail as this does Prussia 
attend to the warlike character of its people and to the inculcation 
of a national spirit of belligerence.” Imagine this loud-voiced 
domineering manner carried. on through every grade of education 
to the universities, and we begin to understand the superhuman 
apostles of “‘ Kultur” in France and Flanders, and their evangelic 
enthusiasm for the “conversion” of Europe. University pro- 
fessors and the pastors of the Church are the docile instruments 
of the State to produce this evangelic zeal, in which, naturally, 
they glory when they see it in action. 

Among the signatories of the German Epistle to the Evan- 
gelical Christians Abroad referred to above was the famous 
Professor von Harnack of Berlin. Certain theologians on this 
side who professed themselves deeply indebted to his writings 
thought that this master in theology must be under some 
delusion thus to append his signature to such a document, 
and wrote to him personally to enlighten him. In a bitter 
and sarcastic reply he turned the charge of ignorance on them- 
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selves, and in one very significant passage defended Germany’s 
violation of her treaty and invasion of Belgium. It is worth 
quoting as giving an illuminating glimpse into the German 
theological mind and, be it added, heart. 


Our Chancellor, with the scrupulous conscientiousness that distinguishes him, has 
declared that there was in this [the invasion of Belgium] a certain wrong on our part. 
I am unable to follow him in this judgment, and cannot even admit a formal wrong ; 
for we were in a situation in which formule no longer exist, but only ethical duties. 
When David in extreme necessity took the shewbread from the table of the Lord, he 
was absolutely in the right ; for the letter of the law at that moment no longer existed. 
It is as well known to you as to me that there is a right of need which breaks iron, 
how much more a treaty! [The italics are not Harnack’s.] 


The conscience of the politician, it may be noted, is more 
delicate than that of the theologian. Obviously, the eating 
of the shewbread was the strongest Scripture Harnack could 
find upon his side. To him, the breaking of a mere cere- 
monial law was parallel to the violation of the Decalogue in 
Belgium, and the sanction for it. All laws were but formule to 
be swept aside like cobwebs, leaving “only ethical duties ’’— 
the ethical duties, apparently, of breaking all ethical laws by 
bludgeoning an innocent country to death. This is Professor 
von Harnack, the idol of crowds of British theologians. One of 
his books is entitled What is Christianity ?—and who can doubt 
that a conscience so tender as to see no difference between hungry 
men eating the shewbread and full-fed men starving a whole 
population must be perfectly able to answer the question. So 
far as known to the present writer, neither Harnack nor any other 
professor of theology has raised a whisper against the “ frightful- 
ness” which their country deliberately adopted as the most 
efiective instrument of war. And all this Canon Robinson 
asks us to forget because Germany “sees it difierently,” and 
because her scholars have ferreted out “the earliest existing 
sources of information” regarding “the missionary efforts to 
which the conversion of the various countries of Europe was due ” ! 
Is it possible that any of us can ever till our dying day read a 
German book, even in a translation, without the horror of that 
other conversion of Europe mingling its darkness with its pages, 
or without feeling how dangerous and deadening a thing is mere 
scholarship—scholarship which has evaporated the very oracles of - 
God into a letter that killeth, literally killeth, as the battlefields 
of Europe show? The tree of knowledge is certainly not the tree 
of life. Browning’s Grammarian of the Renaissance was “ dead 
from the waist down.” His modern successors are, it would seem, 
“dead from the waist up,” conscience and heart atrophied with 
disuse ; and when we are urged, in the name of some new and 
unknown kind of Christian charity, to read books of German 
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historical research in order to “ free our minds from dwelling upon 
manifestations of German thoroughness of a wholly different 
kind ”—the thoroughness wherewith whole countries have been 


“ converted” into cemeteries and wildernesses of the dead, one — 


can only throw up one’s hands in a species of moral despair. 
Talk of German mentality; but British mentality that thinks 
German research makes up for German brutality and treache 
is infinitely more perplexing. Picture a cultured scholar of Oxford 
or Cambridge, in the shielded quiet safety of his study, reading his 
favourite German historian until the war and its horrors fade 
into a rather pleasant dream. “ Really,” he muses, “a nation of 
such scholars must not be judged by ordinary ethical standards. 
Such thoroughness of erudition might almost excuse the other 
thoroughness. At all events, it should plead for a sympathetic 
consideration of German prejudices, and an attitude of fairness 
to their virtues. ‘ They see it differently,’ and therefore it is our 
Christian duty to see it differently also. I must write an article 
to show how unchristian it is of my countrymen to be indignant 
with such scholars for the conversion of Europe into a wilderness 
of death. They should remember only that they wrote volumes 
of original research on the early conversion of Europe to 
Christianity !”’ To some of us it is not a pleasant picture, and 
one wonders what God thinks of it. 

For it all runs back to God. “ Our sons have shown us God.” 
Yes, but whose sons ?—and what God? If one understands the 
hearts of fathers and mothers here in Britain at all, one is con- 
vinced that they would resent indignantly the slur cast upon 
their gallant boys in being thus classed with the criminals who 
outraged Belgium and France. In what possible Christian sense 
can it be said that God is shown us by the conduct of the Germans 
in the war? The mere fact that they declare God is on their side 
proves nothing. Is He, then, a God who approves of the violation 
of treaties, the murder of innocent men, women, and children, 
the sinking of ships like the Lusitania, the —— and destruction 
of towns, villages, cathedrals, and all the rest of the long catalogue 
of crimes ?. Such a God would correspond exactly to our concep- 
tion of the devil; and to say that our sons have shown us God 
in the same sense as the sons of Germans have is an intolerable 
outrage on the good name of the brave lads who have gone forth 
from our homes. They have indeed shown us God, but it is not 
the German God, and it is shameful to attempt to cover the two 
revelations by the same sentence. 

The plain truth is that it is time to demand that our theologians 
regain the true Christian conscience in the matter of sin and its 
punishment. One is struck by the way in which so many 
Christian teachers discuss the war without one word of burning 
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indignation against the unspeakable sin and crime, such as 
Christ spoke to the scribes and Pharisees. There is abroad 
among our Teutonized theologians a shoddy Christianity, a cheap 
and worthless charity, which will not hear a word of a just retri- 
bution upon these brigands and murderers. They declare that 
to think of such a thing is unchristian and inhuman. Canon 
Robinson, indeed, asks for what he calls ‘“‘ material guarantees ” 
against the repetition of such crimes. When a man is caught 
tho has been guilty of murder and robbery with every accom- 
paniment of atrocity within his power, society asks for the 
“ material guarantee ”’ of a rope and a sufficient drop; and I do 
not suppose that any Canon of the Church would propose to forget 
it all because the murderer had written a fine book, and to receive 
him into his friendship and the hospitality of his home because 
the criminal “ saw it differently.” It is more than time that 
Christian teachers should recognize that there are three moral 
conditions of forgiveness, human as well as divine. The first is 
o repentance of the sinner; even God, as Dante says, cannot 
orgive the unrepentant—it is a moral impossibility. The second 
is that the wrongdoer make atonement and reparation as far 
as lies in his power. It is meagre reparation that Germany will 
ever be able to offer now, but such as she can make must be made 
in proof of the sincerity of her repentance, else we have no moral 
tight to offer her our pardon. The third is punishment—the 
bearing of a just retribution for her crimes against God and man : 
punishment, not revenge, as so many seem to think all punishment 
must be. These are the three moral conditions of forgiveness in 
Scripture, and they are the three conditions also of the natural 
conscience. The amazing and discouraging thing is that so many 
of our religious teachers seem to have lost the natural conscience, 
and to glory in their loss. No word of burning anger and in- 
dignation for crimes and cruelties such as the world has never 
before seen, no demand for righteous retribution. Nothing but 
@ spurious and unrighteous charity which is no charity, and the 
old cry of Peace! Peace, when there is no peace! It will be 
intolerable if our students, the future teachers of religion, are 
to resume the old theological traffic with an unrepentant and 
unregenerate Germany, and learn their doctrine of God at the 
feet of impenitent robbers and murderers. And, when those of our 
sons who survive come home after showing us God by their noble 
self-sacrifice in love and righteousness, it is more than doubtful if 
they will listen to the preaching of men who are willing to draw 
their doctrine of God from fountains which have been poisoned 
with injustice and polluted with hate. 
Joun §. CaRROLL 


AN AMALGAMATED NAVY 


In the August number of the National Review Mr. L. Cope Cornford 
—under the heading “ The Imperial Transport Service ’---makes 
proposals for the amalgamation of the Royal Navy and the 
Mercantile Marine. In his own words: “ First of all, it is neces- 
sary to make the provision of officers for the Mercantile Marine 
a State service, trained by the State, paid by the State, pensioned 
by the State, and ensured stability of employment by the State. 
Thus, and not otherwise, will the country get the officers required. 
The training must be as complete as the naval training, including 
seamanship, pilotage, navigation, and gunnery. The Navy 
possesses the requisite organization, and all that is necessary is 
to extend it.” 

Mr. Cope Cornford is well known as a writer on naval subjects. 
He describes himself as “ an irresponsible student of the matter ” 
—the “‘ matter ”’ being the proposal to make the merchant service 
a branch of the Royal Navy, “a service ranking with, but after, 
the Royal Navy,” to use again his own words. 

I also can claim to be an irresponsible student of the matter, 
though I cannot claim to be an unprejudiced witness; that 
indeed would be ridiculous in the case of any man who had spent 
fifty-one years of his life in the Royal Navy. Yet, even if not 
unprejudiced, I may perhaps be not altogether incompetent to 
criticize Mr. Cope Cornford’s somewhat startling proposal, for 
I have seen something of the work of the British Mercantile 
Marine as well as that of the Royal Navy. 

_ Such an amalgamation could, of course, only take place after 
this great war has come to an end and peace is once more estab- 
lished in Europe, if not throughout the whole world. Though I 
I am not amongst those sanguine optimists who believe that 
this is going to be the last war, still we may at least hope that 
peace will last for a generation, while the nations are licking 
their wounds and striving to rehabilitate their shattered finances ; 
and as this latter can only be effected by a vigorous revival of 
world-wide commetce, we may be sure that all nations with sea- 
boards will devote their best energies towards competing for a 
full share of ocean-carrying trade. 
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The question then arises whether this ocean commerce is to 
be in the hands of companies and individuals working for profit, 
or whether it is to be conducted by the Government of the country 
as a State institution, like the Navy, the Army, and the Civil 
Service ; for the latter, and nothing less, must be the logical 
outcome of Mr. Cope Cornford’s proposal. 

First of all we must not lose sight of the fact that England 
(or “ Great Britain,” if the Scotch object to “ England ”’) gained 
the lion’s share of the world’s carrying trade under the system of 
private ownership, working for a profit, in competition with all 
the other maritime nations of the world, and that she acquired 
great riches under this system. It may, of course, be said that 
this is not an irrefutable argument, as she might have done better 
if her Mercantile Marine had been worked as a State institution. 
Perhaps she might; but it will be necessary to produce some 
evidence, or at least some plausible speculative forecast, of national 
prosperity before such a momentous change is adopted. 

Several questions will require an answer. 

Is it desirable that the State should become a trader ? 

Would our merchant navy be run at a profit or a loss if the 
officers and crews were given “double ” pay and had to undergo 
a thorough training in gunnery, seamanship, pilotage, and naviga- 
tion, “as thorough as that of the Royal Navy ’—to use Mr. 
Cornford’s own words? And if it did not pay, who is to bear 
the loss ?—-the State, i.e. the taxpayer? Andifso,why? Won’t 
he have taxes enough piled on him for many years after the war 
is over in order to pay the interest on our debts ? 

Why should merchant seamen be trained in gunnery? Does 
any one suppose that our merchant ships will carry guns in 
peace-time ? Every ton-weight of guns and ammunition will 
mean one ton loss of carrying power to the owner, whether the 
owner be the State, the P. & O. Company, or Bill Stumps of 
Middlesbrough. 

Seamanship and navigation the officers of our merchant ships 
learn at’ sea, the only place where they can be learnt, though the 
foundations may be laid in the Warspite, Conway, and similar 
institutions ; and as to pilotage, Mr. Cornford tells us that 
men-of-war do not take pilots. Well, I can only say that 
I have been up the Hoogley to Calcutta and several times up 
the St. Lawrence to Quebec in H.M. ships, and we always took 
pilots and would not have thought of undertaking the passage 
without one. 

The reason why merchant ships take pilots more frequently 
than warships is a very good one. If a merchant ship refused to 
take a pilot when he offered in what are called “ pilotage waters,” 
and the ship were grounded and lost or damaged, the insurance 
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company would not pay; so the owner finds it cheaper, in the 
long run, to tell his captain to take a pilot. 

r. Cornford tells us that after the war “the competition of 
the mercantile marine of countries which are now neutral will 
be very severe,” and in the very same paragraph he tells us 
that “‘ the pay of the officers must be doubled at least.” ; 

I have no doubt that not only the countries which are now 
neutral, but all the countries which are now fighting will enter 
into a very strenuous competition for the world’s carrying business 
when the war is over; but it is difficult to see how we shall be 
able to compete successfully—against the Japanese, for instance— 
if we are to start off in the competition by doubling the pay of 
the officers and men of our merchant ships. The Japanese during 
the last twenty years have made wonderful strides, not only in 
the cargo business, but in the passenger business also. They run 
_ ships cheaper than anybody else and they run them very 
well too. 

Mr, Cornford also tells us that “‘ during the war Scandinavians, 
Russians, Finns, Portuguese, Greeks, Italians, Japanese, and 


Chinese have done excellent service in British ships.” True, but ~ 


representatives of all these nationalities were doing service in 
British ships long before the war broke out, and will no doubt 
continue to do so when the war is over. Why? Because they 
were cheaper and shipowners were out to make profits and not 
losses. Everybody knows that freights were subject to great 
fluctuations even before the war broke out. Sometimes they 
were high and owners made substantial profits. Sometimes they 
were low—so low that ships had to be laid up or run at a loss or 
without profit or with the very narrowest margin, hoping for 
better times. 

Most of us can remember the periodical outcries which used to 
appear in the papers concerning the danger to the country of 
employing so many foreigners in our merchant ships, and how 
they would all desert directly war was declared, and we should 
be starved and ruined. Well, they didn’t desert and we are 
neither starved nor ruined yet ; but if the State starts off giving 
our merchant officers and seamen double pay we may well be 
marching towards ruin. 

It is a truism to say that competition is the mainspring of 
commerce, but it is a truism which must be kept in mind before 
we take any steps towards making our Mercantile Marine a 
branch of the Royal Navy. All monopolies are bad for the general 
public—in fact for every one except the monopolist. 

Before the Suez Canal was cut the P. & O. Company had a 
practical monopoly of the Indian and China passenger service 
except for those who could afford the time to go round the Cape 
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in a sailing-ship, and the P. & O. fares were very high; but 
as soon as the canal was opened a healthy competition took place, 
and the P. & O. Company had to make considerable reductions 
in the pay of its officers. This was considered to be very hard 
lines for the officers, and so it was, as they looked upon their 
company’s service as second only to the Royal Navy, with scales 
of pay and advancement as stable and fully assured. I well 
remember meeting several P. & O. officers at that time and deeply 
sympathizing with them in their bad luck, but it was inevitable 
as the company wished to remain solvent. 

Undoubtedly there will be very severe competition as soon 
as peace is restored, and I fail to see how British merchant ships 
(either State-owned or private-owned) are to compete successfully 
if the pay of the officers is to be “ at least doubled.” 

Mr. Cornford tells us: “It is true that the complete control 
by the State of any given enterprise usually results in waste and 
maladministration. But if Germany can combine individual 
initiative and individual responsibility with State support, surely 
this country can do the same, not to say better.” 

This sounds rather ambiguous as to control. If the complete 
control of the State usually results in waste and maladministra- 
tion, have we any reason to suppose that a divided control between 
the State and the shipowner would do any better ? 

I am far from saying that there is nothing in Germany worthy 
of our imitation ; nor do I know the extent of the support which 
the German Government gave to the various shipping companies, 
nor the extent of the control which it exercised over them, though 
I believe in both respects it was considerable. 

State subsidies are quite admissible, especially in the case of 
young and struggling enterprises which require nursing, and 
from which the State may eventually expect to derive benefit. 
Our own Admiralty paid retaining fees, or subsidies, to the company 
owners of many of our largest and fastest merchant steamers, with 
the view of using them as auxiliary cruisers in war-time. The 
ships had to comply with certain Admiralty specifications as to 
speed, structural strength, the ability to mount and fight small 
guns, etc., with which they were to be armed when war broke 
out or became imminent. But I am not aware that the Admiralty 
interfered during peace-time with the control of the ships, or 
made any stipulation as to the pay or pensions of the officers or 
men. After a time many of these subsidies were withdrawn, 
as the ships became “ obsolescent,” but two new ships were heavily 
subsidized. These were the Lusitania and Mauritania ; and there 
can be no doubt that the building of these two ships was, to a 
large extent, a matter of sentiment. The Germans had snatched 
from us the blue ribbon of the Atlantic. They had for several 
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years been running floating palaces at a speed of about twenty-three 
knots, whereas our floating palaces only made about twenty-one 
knots. Our feelings, as the leading maritime Power, were deeply 
wounded at being cut out by these bumptious upstarts, and it 
was decided to do something. So a Committee was formed, under 
the Presidency of Lord Camperdown, to inquire how we were to 
set about winning back the blue ribbon of the Atlantic. I was a 
member of that Committee. We examined a large number of 
witnesses, and the upshot of it was that the Cunard Company 
undertook to build the Lusitama and Mauritama to run at an 
average speed of about twenty-five knots and to comply with 
certain Admiralty requirements, with the view of the ships being 
used as armed cruisers when war broke out; but it was clearly 
demonstrated to the Committee that the expense of running 
these two great ships at such a high speed would involve a heavy 
commercial loss unless they received a big subsidy. I do not 
remember the exact figure, but that is immaterial, and I only 
mention the matter to show that although the State paid money 
to a commercial company in order to enable it to build ships of 
a certain size and speed (partly for sentimental reasons, as I 
have before mentioned), it did not attempt to interfere with the 
control of the ships in time of peace, nor forbid the company to 
make them as much of a commercial success as possible by dic- 
tating any special rates of pay for officers or crew. 

The Lusitania and Mauritania were not fitted out as armed 
cruisers when war broke out, and no doubt the Admiralty had 
very good reasons for the course they adopted. The Mauritania 
is employed on other work and the Lusitama has been sunk. 

Mr. Cornford’s assertion that only by making the Mercantile 
Marine a State Service and by training the officers as thoroughly 
as naval officers are trained “ will the country get the officers 
required,” sounds rather strange in view of the great praise which 
has been awarded—and rightly awarded—to the officers of our 
merchant service during the present war. It sounds rather 
illogical too, rather begging the question—the question being: 
What does the country require ? 

Did or did not our merchant service officers conduct with 
marked success in time of peace the greatest fleet of merchant 
ships the world has ever seen? Did or did not these same 
officers rise splendidly to the occasion when war broke out, to 
the astonishment of all those who did not know them? Did 
they not show to their friends and foes alike all the most 
admirable and sterling qualities of British seamen—courage, 
endurance, ready resource, fine seamanship, a splendid initiative 
at jobs they had never heard of before, such as mine-sweeping 
and submarine-hunting ? 
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If the above questions are answered in the affirmative—as I 
think they must be, and indeed as Mr. Cornford himself answers 
them—one may well ask what the country does want. What 
does it want extra which it did not get both in peace and 
war ? 

When this war is over the Mercantile Marine ought to be a 
very paying business, working on its own resources, and without 
any necessity for the impoverished State Exchequer to bolster 
it up by offering double pay to the officers or by interfering in 
any way with the healthy course of a revived ocean commerce. 

The fact that the State has commandeered and assumed the 
management of a large proportion of the Mercantile Marine 
during a great war does not appear to be a valid reason for the 
State to become a trader in time of peace. 


C. C. P. FirzgEraLp 
Admiral (retired) 


A FETISH FROM SWEDEN 


THERE is a great deal of talk about reconstruction after the war. 
Already the war has worked revolutions in our dietary, our 
clothing, our finance, our business, our politics, and our religion. 
Let us hope that there will come, after the war, a revolution as 
great as any of these, namely—in our stereotyped physical culture. 

The Swedish system has been generally adopted for many 
years throughout Sweden: one may regard it as a national 
institution there. The drills of some other Continental nations 
are similar. If the physical system does largely influence a 
nation’s character, then we may partly account for the behaviour 
of Sweden in this war. Though this is no place to comment on 
the part that Sweden has taken in helping Germany, and in sub- 
mitting tamely and without spirit to insults and injuries, and to 
obvious violations of the law of nations; nor to estimate how 
much of the Swedish character and attitude may be due to her 
system of physical culture ; yet it is a most interesting subject 
for conjecture. 

I am here considering the Swedish system as it is ordinarily 
taught. For example, in most English schools where it is taught, 
one feature of Ling’s original system is omitted—namely, the 
teaching of wrestling. We must judge of these systems, not by 
what their ardent advocates profess that the systems are or should 
be, but by what the systems are in actual practice. In the same 
way, we must judge “ vegetarianism,” not by what its ardent 
devotees say about it, but by what “ vegetarianism” does in 
ordinary practice. We must differentiate “ vegetarianism ” from 
scientific food reform. We must differentiate Swedish drill, as 
it is, from scientific physical culture. 

Each good system contributes or offers something to the 
common weal of physical culture. The Hindu Yoga system offers 
a valuable method of deep breathing, though perhaps not the 
best deep breathing that could be suggested ; the Greek system 
offers the right way of holding and keeping the spine, and the 
art of poise, so that the human body may work at the greatest 
mechanical advantage, and with gracefulness as well as ease; the 
Delsarte system offers muscular relaxing and economy, which 
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again tends towards gracefulness as well as ease; the Sandow 
system offers the strengthening of the arm; the system of the 
British trainer, Harry Andrews, offers healthy skin drill ; and so on. 

The Swedish system has several good points which it offers 
and has actually contributed to British physical culture. 

First, there is some correct technique. Thus a person alighting 
after a jump is taught to alight on the balls of the feet, with 
knees bent, so as to avoid the shock of coming down on the heels 
and jarring the spine. 

The most valuable feature, however, in the Swedish system 
is its graduation. There is a certain movement begun in a gentle 
way; it is made more severe, thanks to different positions or 
movements of the legs and arms; it is made more severe still 
by other changes. We owe a debt to the Swedish system, then, 
in that it insists on progress from the simple and safe to the hard 
and what would be, if tried rashly, the dangerous. 

Besides this, the Swedish system has faith behind it. I 
imagine that the advocates of the system thoroughly believe in 
what they preach. They are not aware of the deficiencies of the 
system, nor their own personal deficiencies. And it is certainl 
an advantage, from one point of view, to have a system whic 
is premised as perfect, and as producing an ideal development 
and ideal health. 

One naturally asks how it was that the Swedish system got 
hold of the British public. And here we may leave out of con- 
sideration the “ bluff” and “ swank ”—to use a popular phrase— 
with which the Swedish system has always been associated, and 
the obstinacy with which it has been recommended by its ad- 
vocates. I remember how, years ago, when I was on a committee 
of people, most of whom knew very little about physical culture, 
but were quite willing to learn, we had dinned incessantly into 
our ears the supposed merits of the Swedish system ; the result 
was that, without listening to any one else who could have told 
them a different tale, they ignorantly yielded to the importunate 
and persistent claims, and accepted the Swedish system at its 
own boasted value. 

First of all, quite apart from this “ bluff,’ there was bound 
to be, some day, a reaction from British games as usually taught 
and played. The old way was to neglect the duffers in games 
and to bring to the front those who might be called the genius 
players—those who played cricket or other games naturally. 
Games, when rightly played, have enormous merits, in training 
to pluck, self-sacrifice, fair-dealing, and so forth; but, when 
wrongly played, they have often led to strain, to the over- 
development of some parts, and to the under-development of 
others, especially the left side, 
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Then, on the other hand, there was needed a reaction from 
the strain-and-stress gymnastics, with apparatus tending to make 
the arms do much that the legs were meant to do. And there 
was bound to be reaction from dumb-bells, especially those of the 
spring-grip type, and the “strong-man”’ system, which tended 
to produce the stiff and fibrous biceps. 

Everybody who had given any thought to the matter felt 
that there must be some change—that there must be some system 
to help those who did not succeed at games, and those who had 
no desire to become “ athletes ” or “ strong men,” but who wanted 
reasonable health. 

The chief factor in deciding in favour of the Swedish system 
was the ignorance of the authorities. One might have thought 
that some one with a classical education would have advocated 
the Greek system instead of the Swedish. It would have been 
far better for the nation if this had been done. But too many 
lecturers and professors of Greek know little about the Greek 
system of physical culture. Just what would have interested 
and helped the boys at school was left out, while the boys had 
to cram up the names and dates of kings and battles and other 
matters of second-rate importance. 

There was opposition to the Swedish system. My friend 
Mr. Chesterton pointed out again and again how dull it would be: 
how the children would not take any interest in it; how what 
he called the “ British ” system appealed much more to them as 
a “sporting” system. No one listened to him; he was one 
against a clique of enthusiasts for the Swedish drill; and the 
result was that the children went through their exercises with 
apparent apathy, and in a more or less mechanical manner, except 
where there happened to be a really good teacher. 

It seems that, in almost everything connected with the Govern- 
ment and orthodoxy, there is a remarkable genius for arriving at 
the highest possible pitch of dullness. There appears to be a severe 
standard of gloominess, and practically nothing is allowed to 
become part of a curriculum unless it satisfies the requirements 
of this standard. Besides the history that I mentioned just now, 
and the classics, look at what is called “divinity”; look at 
mathematics, and French, as taught. What could be duller ? 
What could produce less result for so much work and time ? 

The Swedish system satisfied the official demand for dullness. 
It is dullness put into a concrete form. Now, as with a dull and 
virtuous person, so with a dull and well-meaning system, it is 
extremely hard for ignorant amateurs, such as our authorities 
are, to find just where the faults lie. How many good and pious 
people there are in whom we can mention no particular fault— 
just at first. It requires expert and common-sense consideration 
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wastage of War has to be replaced, and this is the only way 
of doing it. 
The public is at last becoming alive to this fact, and is 
casting about for the best means of doing it. All sorts of 
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new schemes, “ Baby Weeks,” etc., are being inaugurated, 
but we desire to call attention to a method which has 
proved its efficiency by the test of over 60 years’ continuous 
and practical work. 

In 1852, Dr, Charles West, Dr. Bence Jones, and a 
few others, recognised the urgent need for the special study 
of children’s diseases and their treatment. At that time, 
there was no Hospital in the United Kingdom devoted 
exclusively to this object. 


They founded The Hospital for Sick Children in Great 
Ormond Street, and from that day to this, it has gone on 
expanding and growing in efficiency. It has been, and is, 
the pattern and forerunner of hundreds of similar institu- 


tions throughout the World, and is recognised as the 
Mother of Children’s Hospitals. 


WHAT HAS IT DONE? 


(1) Over a million children have been treated within 
its walls, and an overwhelming majority of these 
have been restored to health. 


(2) It has taught many thousands of mothers the 
rudiments of Motherhood, and of tending and 
rearing children—a knowledge of which many of 
them were profoundly ignorant. 
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(3) It has helped materially in the study and increased 
knowledge of children’s diseases, and the whole 
medical profession has benefited by this advance. 
This benefit has naturally reacted on the children 
of the rich as well as of the poor. 


How many wealthy parents have grasped this fact ? 
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(4) It has led to untold improvement in the science of 
nursing children. Many people are under the 
impression that any kind-hearted woman—or any 
woman who has received an adult nurse’s training, 
can nurse children efficiently. 


This is not so: ask any Physician or Surgeon 
who has worked at Great Ormond Street, and at 
a General Hospital. The Nursing of children is 
a separate branch of the profession, and requires 
a special training. 
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(5) It maintains a body of private nurses under 
constant tests of efficiency — who are so much 
sought after that it rarely happens that any one 
of them is idle. Hundreds of applications have to 
be refused every year, because the Nurses are 
“all out.” 


At the present moment the Hospital is in greater 
straits than ever before. It is labouring under a debt of 
£7,000 to its Bankers, and unless the Public comes to the 
rescue, a part—or the whole of the Hospital, will have to 
be closed. 


If anyone wishes to see the work of the Hospital, he 
or she will be welcomed. 

The carrying on of this work is a great and urgent 
national responsibility, and may be proved by the number 
of cases treated in the last three years :— 


in 1914 - - 84,486 
1915 - = 87,727 
1916 - - 94,251 


The Committee therefore earnestly appeal to all 
parents and lovers of children, not to hesitate to send 
what they can spare to-day, to the Secretary of The 
Hospital for Sick Children, Great Ormond Street, London, 
W.C. 1, who will gratefully acknowledge all donations. 


ARTHUR LUCAS, Chairman i thas Commmiteres 
JOHN MURRAY, Vice-Chairman 
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To the Secretary, 
The Hospital for Sick Children, 
Great Ormond Street, London, W.C. I suussssnsernesnnnI Ql 7, 


In response to the Appeal of the Committee I enclose 
for § 


out the line 
you do not 
require. 


As a Donation towards the repayment of the debt of 
£7,000 to the Bankers, 


Please S| As an Annual Subscription. 
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to see what is wrong. In the “ goody-goody” person, two of 
the deficiencies nearly always are the want of humour and the 
want of charm. 

Hitherto, dullness has been regarded as inseparable ftom 
virtue. The very word “virtue” has degenerated. It meant 
* manliness,” at first; but now it has rather become to mean 
goody-goodyness and piousness. We owe the Americans a great 
debt for preaching, as so many of the “ New Thought ”’ advocates 
do, the gospel of interest, freedom, and happiness, in contrast 
to the gospel of dreariness, slavery, and sadness. 

However, dullness at length is being shown up. All the time 
it has been—like worry—a sin against God and against man. 
People are now beginning to recognize it as such, and to feel how 
religion, for instance, has suffered, by being associated with 
dullness. 

The Swedish drill, as generally taught, is dull. Very few 
British people are strong-minded enough to persist in the exercises 
in their own rooms and outside the actual classes. I am not 
saying here that other systems are not dull as well; a good many 
of the criticisms offered here apply to the majority. But here I 
am criticizing the Swedish system. 

When one studies and practises the Swedish system by oneself, 
one’s impression is that it has in it none of the joie de wwre. 
There is no “ verve,” no elation, no spirit, no vitality. It has 
always seemed to me less like a living branch than like a dead 
stick, with no flowers or fruit, but twigs and dead leaves fastened 
on to it artificially. It is more like the dull and apparently correct 
freehand outline drawing than like anything ‘real and human. 

One cannot say that the Greek system of physical culture, 

as advocated by Mrs. Watts, is dull. And in my own system of 
athletic exercises I have tried to introduce a certain amount of 
“go” and enjoyment. 
_ The Swedish system does not encourage originality and 
initiative and open-mindedness ; nor does it encourage adaptation, 
as games do. It is a stereotyped system. The teacher takes a 
certam number of movements—not necessarily the best, since 
many of them are not “ full contraction” movements at all. The 
teacher arranges these in a certain way, and he teaches them. 
The pupils have to carry out the exercises absolutely according 
to the pattern ; they are not allowed to do anything that they 
feel inclined to do: every single movement of theirs must be in 
obedience to an order. 

In the Swedish system, as generally taught, there is no nerve 
training whatsoever. It is here that games, swimming, boxing, 
etc., have the advantage. Whatever faults they may possess, 
at least they train the nerves and the character. The Swedish 
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system is so dull, so monotonous—we may almost say it is so safe, 
so tame—that, though it may develop muscles of a certain kind, 
yet it does not train the nerves as they should be trained, whether 
for war or for the battle of life. 

The very foundation of the Swedish system is wrong. What 
can be more ridiculous (as, indeed, the leading American authorities 
pointed out some time ago) than that clumsy German position of 
the feet—heels together and toes out ? Who ever stood like that . 
naturally ? Never yet have I seen a healthy person stand like 
that of his own accord. Ling, in his book called Gymnastic 
Free Exercises, says that “the fundamental position is the 
ordinary perfectly upright position: the heels close, and the feet 
forming a right angle with each other.” This is the wrong 
position for standing. The correct position is rather, for certain 
purposes, with the feet together—the heels together, and the 
inside lines of the feet together, and the big toes facing forwards. 
A good athletic position, which I usually prefer, is with the feet 
comfortably apart, and the body’s weight resting rather upon 
the balls of the feet than upon the heels. 

The Swedish position is wrong; for, naturally, it forms the 
beginning of the walk or march, and the first thing to do is to 
bring the feet parallel to each other, in order to walk rightly. 
There are very few people who realize that to turn out the toes, 
in walking, is to waste energy. The ugly and unscientific plan 
of walking with the toes turned out is not confined to the Swedish 
system ; but any one who has studied the matter knows that the 
big toe should face forward, if walking is to be correct. Ling says, 
“The walk position is assumed by setting one foot forward as if 
going to take a step; or similarly backwards.” If the toes are 
still turned out, the wrong kind of walking results. Who ever 
saw a hundred yards sprinter sprint with his toes turned out, 
as in the Swedish position ? 

I may mention here a very great mistake which Ling makes 
(on page 103 of the same book). He says, “The teacher must 
not permit the pupil to look at the limb or part.” This is hope- 
lessly wrong. If the person does a thing rightly by the light of 
nature, he has no need to look at the limb or part; but, if he 
does the thing wrongly by the light of nature—as most people 
do most things—then let him look at this limb or part as he 
would look at an employee doing his work. Let him correct the 
position, etc., until the employee does the task correctly without 
any attention on the part of the master. To take a simple little 
example, suppose that one is teaching another to fence: part 
of the foundation of success in fencing is that the right foot has 
its big toe facing straight forward, and that the right foot is at 
right angles to the left foot. This is the relative position of the 
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two feet in fencing: there is practically no deviation throughout 
the whole teaching. Those who wish to be experts at fencing 
may have to spend weeks or months in mastering the positions of 
the feet ; and what better way is there to do this than to have 
a line on the floor, and to watch the foot and to see that it keeps 
to this line? When the foot has been trained to keep to this 
line, then the foot need not be watched any more, except occa- 
sionally, just to make sure that it has not gone back to the old 
tendency to turn towards the left. In learning games, I have 
invariably found it essential to watch, as far as possible, the part 
that was being trained, till it performed its work automatically 
without attention. Then one can leave it, as it were, to the sub- 
conscious eye to see to the correctness of the feet, while the main 
attention is devoted to the game itself. 

Not only is the fundamental position of the feet wrong in the 
Swedish system; but the method of breathing is wrong also. 
Breathing is the most frequent and the most important of all 
physical exercises. It is essential that we should not adopt a 
system with an incorrect method of breathing. The correct 
method of breathing has been much disputed ; but any one with 
any sense and experience will agree that for ordinary purposes 
the breathing should be deep and full and rhythmical. Some 
advocate deep breathing, omitting full breathing. Perhaps they 
advocate the abdominal to the neglect of the costal and clavicular. 
That is where the common-sense person is likely to judge more 
wisely than the one-sided “ expert” or “ specialist.” It stands 
to reason that we should develop the whole of our breathing 
apparatus, and learn to inhale as fully as we can without strain, 
and to exhale as fully as we can without strain. The Swedish 
system is not a system of deep breathing: it is not a system of 
full breathing. Its most important instruction with regard to 
breathing is to lift up the arms while the breath is being inhaled. 
This does not come naturally with deep breathing: it comes 
more naturally with the outward and upper breathing. I find 
I get much better results by teaching breathing with the shoulders 
kept back and down. This is not. my only method, but it is at 
least one of the plans that I have found most successful. 

It may be said, however, that even if the Swedish system of 
breathing is neither deep nor full, yet at least it is rhythmical ; 
but in two respects it is the wrong kind of rhythm. 

First of all, in the Swedish system the rhythm depends upon 
the particular exercise that is bemg done: “ Inhale,” the teacher 
says, “ while you lift your arms,” keeping to the time given by 
the teacher. ‘‘ Exhale while you lower your arms.” Now, there 
are certain exercises in which it is right for the rhythm of the 
breathing to depend on the movement: it is obviously the case 
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in swimming. But there are other exercises in which it is essential 
that the rhythm of the breathing should be absolutely independent 
of the movement. To take an instance: in the hundred yards 
sprint, only one deep and full breath is used—it has to last for the 
whole of the sprint. And, in many forms of exercise, the 
breathing should go on as regularly and fully as possible, indepen- 
dently of the movement. 

The second mistake is that the rhythm is dictated by the 
teacher, and is made the same for all the pupils, whatever their 
size and shape or age; whereas, strictly, no two people demand 
exactly the same rhythm in breathing. 

And this is the chief error of the Swedish system—the whole 
of the class is given the same “time.” Individual rhythm is 
never encouraged. Of course, it looks magnificent when so many 
people drill together. At Antwerp I saw ten thousand people 
drill together ; it was a marvellous sight. And people ought to 
be able to work in unison. That is quite right, as far as it goes. 
The mistake is that they always work in unison, and are not ever 
allowed their own rhythm. To use one’s own best rhythm is to 
help to develop one’s own individuality. Here, again, I am not 
mentioning what is the fault of the Swedish system exclusively. 
T once went into the gymnasium of a much-advertised physical 
culturist, who was giving a lesson to five men—one tall and thin, 
the next short and fat, the next medium, the next short and thin, 
the next medium. All were gripping dumb-bells; two were 
panting, two were quite quiet, and were not getting enough 
exercise. The rhythm for all was exactly the same: the com- 
mands shouted out in the same excited fashion. There should 
have been at least four different rhythms for the different people. 

Not only is there no independence encouraged whatsoever as 
regards the exercises or their “time” and pace, but there is no 
proper independent development of the two sides. Ling, in his 
book, on page 104, says, “‘ All movements must be done uniformly 
with both sides of the body (right and left), and for every motion 
in one direction there will be a corresponding opposite one.” 

Let us apply common sense here once again. Consider most 
of the things that people do in life—writing, dressing, washing, 
cooking, etc. Scarcely ever does one hand do exactly the same 
as the other hand. This applies to art, it applies to music, it 
applies to almost everything. Part of the very essence of successful 
work is the independent skill of the two sides—one side working 
one way, while the other side works in another way, or else rests. 

To develop one side independently of the other has been ad- 
vocated by many leading authorities ; and Professor Liberty Tadd, 
of Philadelphia, has achieved wonderful results in correcting 
immorality and stupidity in children by getting them to train 
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their left side rather than their right. Every one should know 
that this develops the right side of the brain, and tends to form 
a new speech centre, and must inevitably give more balance and 
poise, not only to the body, but also to the mind. 

This leads naturally to another remarkable deficiency of the 
Swedish system : it attaches no importance to muscular relaxing. 
A movement is done, and I have never yet known a teacher find 
fault with a pupil for moving muscles unnecessarily, so long as a 
certain set of muscles is moved in a certain way. There is no 
thought as to whether the other muscles are at rest or not. With- 
out muscular relaxing there cannot be physical economy and 
physical gracefulness. The Swedish system does not teach one 
set of muscles to rest while the others are moving. When we 
write, how valuable it is to write with one hand only, and to let 
the other hand rest, rather than, as the Swedish would encourage, 
to have the other in sympathy, or twitching, or moving somehow. 

The Swedish system is not economical. There are many of 
its movements which are designed to develop certain muscles— 
let us say, of the shoulders or of the trunk: it would be better 
to develop these muscles by themselves. But, instead of this, 
arm movements of quite an unnecessary kind are added, and a 
large number of movements are performed by the arms, when 
the movements are intended to develop trunk-muscles, etc. 

The Swedish drill is not such a drill as to develop character, 
in the widest sense of the word. Obedience to authority and 
accurate imitation of a model are encouraged ; but pluck and the 
“play” spirit are not encouraged. The learners may learn to 
imitate and conform to a pattern, but they do not learn one of 
the most important things in life—adaptation. What a contrast 
to the dull drill of the gymnasium is the freedom of games, and 
the self-activity and resource required, let us say, in modern 
business or modern warfare. 

The Swedish enthusiasts claim that the Swedish system includes 
ames. This is quite inaccurate: games can be taught, but the 
wedish system, per se, does not prepare for them at all well, 

and does not include them. 

A wider claim of the Swedish drill is the claim of perfection 
and broadness. Thus Ling says that “ the ultimate aim of rational 
gymnastics is the harmonious development of the physical and 
psychical life of man ; and this development may be attained by 
Ling’s free exercises, which are an essential and complete branch 
of pedagogical gymnastics.” 

ing’s system is neither perfect nor final. I remember a school 
publisher telling me that the one thing harder than getting a new 
book into schools was getting an old book out of schools. A great 
problem that we have to face is how to get rid of the obvious 
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faults in our education, in medical ideas, in Church ideas, in 
business ideas, in dietetic ideas, in class distinctions, and so forth. 

Some one will ask: ‘‘ What are we to have instead of the 
Swedish system?” I should say, let us scrap the Swedish 
system, in its present self-satisfied form, as soon as possible, and 
let us gather together the best from this and all other systems, 
and blend them together, giving them as much life and interest 
and play-spirit as possible. But, for goodness’ sake, let us shake 
off as soon as possible the dull Swedish-drill fetish. Life is sad 
enough already without this. 


Eustace MILEs 


THE FINANCE OF AN ASSISTANT 
SCHOOLMASTER 


Ir has been said that schoolmastering is “the noblest of pro- 
fessions and the poorest of trades.” Some of Mr. Herbert Fisher’s * 
utterances give support to both these statements. As regards 
the first, let me only say in passing that if we measure the value 
of schoolmastering by the greatness of the opportunities which 
it gives the schoolmaster, we shall not be far wrong in regarding 
it as the noblest profession. I am not thinking of the book 
knowledge which it is his aim to impart, but of that higher work 
which the greatest educators have always laid most stress upon, 
the training of character, the developing of moral power, “ the 
turning of the soul towards the light,” as Plato puts it. An 
honest educator is doing God’s work, not indirectly, but directly. 
Nowadays we are losing sight of this while we wrangle over details. 
We argue so much about the relative merits of classics and science 
and are in danger of forgetting that education is not primarily a 
bread-winning concern at all: we forget the pertinent question 
which was asked by the Greatest of all Teachers: ‘“ What shall 
it profit a man if he gain the whole world and lose his own soul?” 

It is not worth while to labour the point, the purpose of this 
article is to set forth plainly the truth of the second part of the 
quotation, “ Schoolmastering is the poorest of trades.” Only 
those ought to enter upon it who can do so with sustained 
enthusiasm for, and devotion to, the work itself: but it often 
brings as its reward such affection, and trust, and loyalty as 
probably can never be met with, at any rate in like degree, in 
any other walk of life. 

That the statement is true so far as primary education is con- 
cerned there can be little doubt ; teaching in elementary schools 
is a poor trade. Mr. Fisher has told us so in definite terms. 
Before the war, he said, there were 42,000 certificated teachers 
drawing salaries of less than £100 a year, and 26,700 drawing 
salaries of less than £90 a year: and he followed up this startling 
statement with this apt question, “Is it to be wondered at that 
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the profession is held in slight esteem and that it is becoming 
more and more difficult to find recruits for it?”’ Yet the work 
which these teachers do is absolutely essential to the well-being 
of the community : it requires more initiative, more individuality, 
more self-discipline than any mere mechanical and clerical work 
and involves a much greater strain upon those engaged in it: 
there are few greater strains upon any nervous system than to be 
constantly in contact with young and undeveloped human beings. 
We say, and say in a tone which finds an echo in every heart, 
that we are fighting in this war for justice and mercy and truth ; 
for freedom, ioe spirituality as opposed to “ might 1s right,” for 
all those qualities which underlie our distinctive type of education, 
the quickening of the highest faculties of mind and spirit, and 
we are proud that in our schools these lessons have been taught, 
and taught so well that they are as our foundation corner-stone 
which is not moved in this hour of trial when the edifice of civiliza- 
tion seems to be shaken. To quote the soldier whose letter Mr. 
Fisher mentioned in the House of Commons, “there is something 
after all in your damned Board School education.” That some- 
thing is what we understand by the spirit which knows how 
“to play the game,” and where would the nation now have been 
without it? It is just that spirit which the Germans with all 
their boasted scientific training have not and cannot acquire. 
We are fighting to keep alive all that makes life worth living and 
we pay 42,000 teachers less than £100 a year for teaching these 
things! This is a national disgrace which is perfectly intolerable. 
That we have done so wonderfully in the war is a noble testimony 
to the way in which these teachers have done their work and 
faced their responsibility. The whole nation owes it to them 
that their great work shall not leave them discontented and 
financially distraught. 

But there are other schoolmasters whose case is worthy of 
consideration though unknown to Ministers. Is the secondary 
schoolmaster paid in proportion to the importance of his work 
and its grave responsibility to the future? A man takes a good 
degree, he gets a first-class in Honours, and therefore to some 
extent may be regarded as an expert in his subject—not an 
expert teacher of it—he may get a Fellowship, the highest prize 
which his college can award him, and decides to adopt teaching 
as his profession. Take the case of a man whom a head master 
wishes to get, and whom he regards as likely to prove a valuable 
schoolmaster. In a richly endowed school he will probably start 
at £200 a year and rise to £350 or £400, and at the end of some 
thirty or more years’ service retire with a‘pension of some £200 
a year, to which he has contributed by a system of deferred 
payments. At first sight this prospect seems fairly attractive to 
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a man whose only asset is his savoir-faire, his health, and his 
degree: and it is due to its initial attraction that such schools 
are able to find so many applicants for their masterships: the 
£200 a year to start with and the joy of the games, the outdoor 
life, and the love of boys attract a man just leaving the university : 
it is later on when he marries and has a family that doubts, due 
to financial worry, begin to enter into his anxieties, and he 
wonders whether he could not have done better for himself and 
for others in some other walk of life. He sees school-fellows, 
whom he knew as inferior to himself in mental power and activity, 
and whose education cost a mere fraction of his own both in money, 
time, and strain, leaving him far behind in wealth and all the 
advantages which wealth brings with it. He realizes that £200 
a year at the age of twenty-three is a very much higher salary 
than £350 a year at the age of thirty-five. The start is attractive, 
the final goal nothing but a disappointment: and in taking the 
case to which I have referred—which is the actual condition at 
a great school—I am taking a case which is very much better 
than that at many good secondary schools. The teaching pro- 
fession is not well paid. On the contrary, considering the long 
and expensive education which is necessary for the man who is 
likely to. be appointed to the post to which I have referred, it is 
very badly paid. Three hundred and fifty pounds a year ought 
not to be the limit or anything like the limit which he has_a 
right to look forward to for his successful work. 

Then I come to what are called the plums of the profession—- 
a mastership at one of the great Public Schools as they are called 
—i.e. the great boarding schools. A mastership here is much 
sought after, it is regarded as the crowning step in an assistant 
master’s career. A master here probably starts at £300 a year 
and rises to some £500, £600, or £700 in some ten or fifteen years’ 
time: and therefore perhaps he may consider himself as well 
paid. Certainly relatively to many of his less fortunate comrades 
he is very well paid: but is he in comparison with men who have 
attained to the plums of other professions ? That is the question 
in considering whether the profession, as a whole, is well or fairly 
sae A man at the top of the Civil Service would regard a 
imiting salary of £700 as a very poor thing, as would also successful 
doctors, barristers, and accountants, while it would be regarded 
as a mere trifle, almost an unconsidered trifle, to a successful 
business man. The profession is not only not well paid whether 
we look at the primary schools or at the secondary schools, and 
considering the great responsibility which rests upon it, it is very 
badly paid. 
_ But it may be urged that the limit which I have just stated 
is not the final limit, if they are good schoolmasters they succeed 
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to boarding houses and in that way materially increase the value 
of their emoluments. That is perfectly true, they become hotel- 
keepers, and in that business capacity try to run their houses 
profitably and well: let it be said that the writer believes and 
firmly believes that it is the first aim of every master to run his 
house for the welfare of the boys committed to his care; but at 
the same time whatever profit he makes, if he makes any profit, 
he makes as a hotel-keeper and out of catering. The position is 
grossly incongruous and without any redeeming feature—incapable 
of any justification. A successful schoolmaster, who has proved 
himself in his career, when he becomes a house-master is faced 
with an entirely new set of conditions, outside his experience, and 
repellent to all his instincts, which are of such an absorbing 
anxiety that they detract from his power as a teacher ; instead of 
doing his work he has to serve tables. A house-master no doubt 
has added opportunities of doing his bit in the great work of 
Empire-building which is the glory of the English schools, but it 
is ludicrous that his pecuniary reward for this should be the 
profit which is to be made out of food. A wise and comprehensive 
scheme of reform—and any reform which does not take account 
of the Public Schools is a mere tinkering—would abolish the 
present house system so far as catering is concerned. Put in a 
manager—a contractor—who would do the work much better, and 
allow the master to continue the educational work with his 
wider powers and fuller scope. No man can be a free agent so 
long as his salary is dependent upon the number of boys he has 
in his house. 

The question then arises, How can the financial position of an 
assistant schoolmaster be improved ? 

Mr. Fisher’s plan for improving the position of the primary 
schoolmasters is simple and effective. He goes to the Big Purse 
and gets additional grants from the State, and in doing so has 
met with a chorus of approval. For my part, I hold that if he 
would extend his scheme to include the case of secondary school- 
masters he would do well for the profession as a whole, but this 
is a controversial question ; it would bring with it State control 
and State inspection, and for the present, at any rate, it does not 
seem likely. There are, however, other ways. 

(1) Education is too cheap. The whole standard of what are 
the things that really matter altered during the long years of 
luxurious peace: it has required this vast convulsion of society 
to bring us back to the conception that true education is after 
all the one thing that really matters in the life of the nation. We 
spent hundreds of pounds upon luxuries, and grudged a mere tithe of 
it upon education. It was a false standard, and had far-reaching 
consequences: the thing that took the eye and had the price 
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was what we valued, and it was only ephemeral, while education 
is spiritual. 

(2) In schools where there are ample funds, the head master 
is often paid far too much in comparison with his colleagues. At 
the schools of which I have full knowledge the head masters 
receive a salary at least five times as great as that of any member 
of their staff. This is out of all proportion, it is a higher rate 
than in any other countries. I have known a case in which a 
head master realized the injustice of the inequality and voluntarily 
gave up more than £1000 a year to his staff, that his colleagues 
might be better paid in proportion to himself, and he was not 
the loser by it. 

I have purposely refrained from saying anything about an 
assistant master’s chance of becoming a head master. To become 
a head master, at any rate of any of the greatest schools—is to 
become a member of a very close confederation : for which only 
a comparatively few, and a diminishing number of men, are 
qualified. A man must be a Classic, and must belong to another 
profession also, he must be a clergyman : with these two qualifica- 
tions he may be a strong candidate for a head mastership, but the 
great majority of men must remain assistant masters. 

As Ruskin says, “ The entire object of true education is to 
make people not merely do the right thing but enjoy the right 
thing, not merely industrious but to love industry, not merely 
pure but to love purity, not merely just but to hunger and thirst 
after justice.” It is a high ideal, and however far the teachers 
in their strivings fall short of it, the war has proved, without any 
doubt, that they point it out to their pupils, and lead them in the 
way which brings them to it.~ And they who have played their 
part in a career which has so high an ideal should not be allowed 
to feel, both by lack of recognition by the State and by an inade- 
quate wage, that they are doing work which is of no national 
importance, and which has only led to a wreck,of what may be 
called the mere business of life. The State has never yet recog- 
nized the work of an assistant schoolmaster—perhaps cannot— 
yet a capable master is adding tly to the national wealth, in 
the increased conception of the olen and privileges of citizenshp 
with which he is inspiring his pupils. 

OnE oF THEM 


STUDIES IN INJURED 
INNOCENCE 


I. RE-ENTER LORD HALDANE 


It is not my fault that I am compelled to recur to a nauseating 
topic. Lord Haldane refuses to give us any prolonged respite 
from his personality and performances, though if there be one 
living man who should desire to be neither seen nor heard from 
at the present juncture it is surely the ex-Lord Chancellor, who 
has most deserved impeachment of all the long line of Keepers 
of the King’s Conscience, from the spacious days of Francis Bacon. 
Autres temps autres meurs. In lieu of impeachment Lord Haldane 
draws a pension of £5000 a year from the unfortunate taxpayer 
he has so materially contributed to impoverish, and wears the 
Order of Merit which threatens to descend to the level of the 
Garter, described by Lord Melbourne as possessing “ no damned 
merit.”’ Moreover, Lord Haldane poses as an injured innocent 
who has rendered incalculable services which an ungrateful public 
refuses to recognize, and his Press claque, which makes up in 
noise what it lacks in numbers, demands, not that he make an 
amende to those whose interests he betrayed, but that amende be 
made to him by his “ traducers.” It is hinted that he is worth 
a Marquisate if not a Dukedom, and we should never be surprised 
were his pension doubled and he received a K.G. as well as an 
O.M. Why stop there? If Lord Haldane be the embodiment 
of all human wisdom, the God-given diplomat, the great construc- 
tive statesman, as well as the crystalline thinker and the far-seeing 
and perfervid patriot, he should at least be Prime Minister at 
this crisis of our fate, if not President of a British Republic. 
Surely if it were pointed out to King George, who only asks to 
be allowed to serve his country, that Lord Haldane would make 
a better Head of the State, His Majesty would, we may be sure, 
be only too anxious to oblige. 

Such is the Haldane legend which continually crops up in 
one or other form until its object has become obsessed. of the idea 
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that he was the saviour of the situation before the war and would 
have been its saviour during the war but for the base and baseless 
clamour raised in the Northcliffe Press and elsewhere. It must 
be delightful to be completely pachydermatous and to be at all 
times serenely satisfied of one’s own omniscience and infallibility, 
to know that one cannot make a mistake despite all the evidence 
to the contrary and the general conviction of mankind that one 
has made an egregious exhibition of oneself. To maintain this 
self-sufficiency history must be rewritten and all the facts turned 
inside out, but that presents little difficulty to a man of the 
Haldane temperament. 

It is a matter of common knowledge that throughout the 
fateful years preceding the Great War, Mr. (subsequently Viscount) 
Haldane stood sponsor for the good behaviour of Germany on 
this side of the North Sea. He was her British godfather. 
Neither in public nor in private did he miss any opportunity of 
glorifying everything German except the German tariff, especially 
the German Emperor, to whom he appeared to have constituted 
himself chief British flunkey. 

I know something of Lord Haldane’s sentiments when he 
became War Minister in November 1905, because I heard them 
from his own lips at the time of his appointment—an event on 
which, in my innocence and misjudgment of his character, I 
cordially congratulated him and even expressed expectations of 
his success. It was a private conversation or I would gladly 
reproduce it. It remains vivid because in one respect so dis- 
quieting. Not through any preternatural sagacity, but because 
I had had the good fortune of learning from such masters of their 
subject as the late Sir Rowland Blennerhassett, Sir Valentine 
Chirol, and a Times correspondent who might be embarrassed 
if I mentioned his name, I had long been convinced that Prus- 
sianized Germany was the most deadly enemy of this country 
and of European civilization since Napoleon, and said so on 
every possible occasion. In this, my single conversation with 
Lord Haldane after he became Minister, I warned him against 
the German Government, only to be received with the polite but 
pitying contempt of a superior person. He invariably posed as 
an authority upon Germany, apparently on the strength of having 
once spent a term or two at a German University and through 
having translated portions of Schopenhauer and occasionally 
walking with a German professor. What he did not know about 
Germany was not worth knowing. There can be no violation of 
confidence in saying as much, because he spoke in the same sense 
on all occasions, pooh-poohing the German danger among his 
colleagues, who took him at his own valuation, with no less 
gusto than he pooh-poohed it from every platform. For present 
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controversial purposes it has become necessary for his friends to 
aver that he was speaking with his tongue in his cheek in his 
uniform and consistent minimization of German ambitions and 
misinterpretation of German policy. We are, in fact, now invited 
to believe that Lord Haldane was as great a liar as the Germans 
themselves, lest we believe that, like many better men before 
him, he was misled. It is noteworthy that his apologists studiously 
ignore his monumental utterances on Anglo-German relations, 
encouraging the idea that his private attitude was vastly different 
from his public pose. On their hypothesis he was a modern 
Machiavelli, who divided his time between hocussing his com- 
patriots and hocussing the Fatherland. He was nothing of the 
kind. He is far more artless and much less artful than he 
supposes. He spoke his whole mind about Germany. His 
touching tributes to that “great and friendly Power” came as 
much from the head as from the heart. 

Considering that at different times Wilhelm II had momen- 
tarily hypnotized Mr. Cecil Rhodes, Mr. Pierpont Morgan, and 
Mr. Chamberlain, to name only three of his most famous victims, 
it was no great feat to bamboozle Mr. Haldane with his peculiar 
weakness for crowned heads. Mr. Rhodes, it will be remembered, 
so far succumbed to Imperial blandishments as to make a will 
providing substantial grants in aid to the German Intelligence 
Department in the shape of ‘“ Rhodes Scholarships,” which 
enabled the Wilhelmstrasse to place some of their sharpest 
agents in Oxford University, who both conducted useful propa- 
ganda among our budding intellectuels and collected valuable 
information for the Fatherland. It was an admirable transaction 
from their point of view. It is perhaps the only recorded instance 
in which the spies-were openly paid by the nation upon which 
they were spying. 

Mr. Pierpont Morgan was successfully inveigled into the 
Bagdad Railway plot of 1903, which was only defeated by an 
accident. If successful it would have placed the Mailed Fist 
astride the Middle East, upon a basis of British and American cash. 
The other firms implicated in this enterprise were Sir Ernest 
Cassel and the House of Speyer, and, mirabile dictu, the House of 
Baring, which was understood to have been brought in by the 
Foreign Minister of the day, Lord Lansdowne, who was still 
engaged in Anglo-Germanizing, and had not yet set his head in 
the direction of the Entente. 

Mr. Chamberlain was tempted by the German Emperor on 
his visit to Windsor in the autumn of 1899 to make an impulsive — 
proclamation of a “ new Triple Alliance ” consisting of the United 
States, Germany, and Great Britain, which was indignantly 
repudiated in Berlin and simultaneously marketed in St. Peters- 
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burg. Nor was this the only occasion upon which our only great 
Colonial Minister was so completely preoccupied in Imperial 
affairs that he was successfully practised upon by Teutonic 
sharpers. It is scarcely surprising, as Mr. Chamberlain’s life had 
not lain among liars, and it was hard to persuade him that 
Wilhelm II or von Biilow were such unblushing hypocrites that 
in private unofficial conversations they could look him straight 
in the face and make an earnest appeal for the friendship of 
Britain without meaning anything except to set a trap. 

Lord Midleton—then Mr. St. John Brodrick—was alleged to 
have been the German Emperor’s private correspondent during 
the Balfour regime (1902-1905), his place being subsequently 
taken by Lord Tweedmouth when the Campbell-Bannerman 
Government was formed, though subsequently Mr. Haldane, as 
a more important personage, being in the Inner Ring of Liberal 
Imperialism, became the chief Imperial confidant and mouth- 
piece of Germany in the British Government, though happily 
until the Agadir crisis (after which Sir Edward Grey lost his nerve) 
the Foreign Office was able to keep its end up against Mr. 
Haldane, especially during the lifetime of Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman, who was never over-enamoured of Liberal Imperialist 
statesmanship and entertained a healthy prejudice against 
Germany and a warm preference for France. 

Nor should we forget that our then War Minister was the British 
politician upon whom the German Government mainly relied 
in forming its opinion as to this country’s probable policy. 

This constitutes the double indictment against Lord Haldane 
which his new-found friends of the Manchester Guardian, the 
Daily News, and the Nation, and his old friends of the Westminster 
Gazette, never attempt to answer, presumably because there is 
no answer. 

(1) Lord Haldane misled his countrymen upon German policy 
and German ambitions, with the result that both British Govern- 
ment and British people were taken completely unawares and 
were correspondingly unprepared in 1914. 

(2) Lord Haldane convinced the German Government that 
whenever Germany went on the war-path Great Britain would 
look on until it was too late. 

The case might be stated far more strongly. As it was, 
a and Europe had a hairbreadth escape of catastrophe. 
Haldaneism produced such an atmosphere of demoralization in 
and around Downing Street that Berlin was justified in believing 
that we should remain passive whenever she embarked upon her 
long-premeditated aggression. Moreover, the Haldaneites were 
themselves in such a plight that for one prolonged and most 
agonizing moment it was more than doubtful whether they could 
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be kicked into the war. To-day Heaven is called to witness the 
spontaneous heroism of Mr. Asquith and his colleagues in rushing 
to the rescue of Belgium the moment that Gladstonian protégé 
was threatened. When the inside history of Black Saturday is 
disclosed to an astonished world we shall realize that British 
Cabinets only move in the right direction under outside pressure. 
They drifted into this war “ stern foremost.” It was miraculous 
that they did not drift the other way considering the piteous 
appeals, the earnest exhortations, and savage intimidation of all 
that was progressive and enlightened in their Party. The moment 
a European war became inevitable the Manchester Guardian 
revealed its sordid soul and proclaimed the true Free-Trade policy : 

We want peace in Europe, but we want England to be and remain at peace even 
more. (Manchester Guardian, July 28, 1914.) 

No less eloquent and yet more irresistible was the Daily News, 
which thus committed itself on the very day of war: 

If we remained neutral we should be, from the commercial point of view, in precisely 

the same position as the United States. We should be able to trade with all the bellige- 
rents (so far as the war allows of trade with them); we should be able to capture the 
bulk of their trade in neutral markets; we should keep our expenditure down; we 
should keep out of debt; we should have healthy finances. (Daily News, August 4, 
1914.) 
Such was the attitude of the most magnanimous section of the 
Party of magnanimity. Such was the attitude of the pundits 
who beyond all others lecture the rest of us upon the moral law 
and national obligations. The Westminster Gazette played its usual 
part of encouraging the cat to jump in the wrong direction and 
backing down when it went the right way. 

Never were any body of men more startled than were the 
professional Pacifists of Downing Street when their brother 
Pacifist of Potsdam suddenly and unexpectedly threw off his 
mask of false friendship and ran amuck. Lord Haldane has 
recently convinced himself that he always realized the very hour 
when Germany would strike, and that he had devoted his career 
to warning his colleagues and preparing his countrymen. But on 
this vital point the testimony of Mr. Lloyd George, then Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, would be conclusive were any corroboration 
required of Lord Haldane’s own declarations. Mr. Lloyd George 
is the last man to write himself down an ass superfluously. He 
spoke the exact truth and damnified the Triumvirate, who had 
controlled our foreign policy, at the City Temple three months 
after the outbreak of war : 


When this war broke out we were on better terms with Germany than we had been 
for fifteen years. There was not a man in the Cabinet who thought that war with Germany 
was a possibility under the present conditions [our italics]. (Mr. Lloyd George, the City 
Temple, November 10, 1914.) 
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It would have been amazing had the speaker spoken otherwise 
as he was hopelessly committed to the Pacifist view of the Euro- 
pean situation. There was his famous interview with a cor- 
respondent of the Daily Chronicle, published at the New Year 
(January 1, 1914), when Mr. Lloyd George declared that the present 
was “the most favourable moment that has presented itself 
during the last twenty years” in which to overhaul and reduce 
our expenditure upon armaments. Some months later (July 17, 
1914) Mr. Lloyd George informed a banquet of bankers and 
merchants at the Mansion House : 


I think now that we are entering into a quieter period it is well for us to dwell upon 
the enormous industrial expansion which we have witnessed during the last few years, 
whilst we are taking a period of rest, before we reach even higher things. 


Again (July 23, 1914), on the Third Reading of the Finance Bill, 
Mr. Lloyd George rebuked Mr. Austen Chamberlain for expressing 
scepticism as to the possibility of reducing expenditure upon 
armaments, making this confident prediction on the probable 
course of events : 


He [Mr. Austen Chamberlain] also not merely assumed, but stated that you could 
not depend upon any economy in armaments. I think that is not so. I think he will 
find that next year there will be substantial economy without interfering in the slightest 
degree with the efficiency of the Navy. The expenditure of the last few years has been 
very largely for the purpose of meeting what is recognized to be a temporary emergency. 


Such utterances, which could be multiplied indefinitely, 
irresistibly recall Lord Granville’s historic gaffe on the eve of 
the war of 1870: 


The day before I received the Seals of the Foreign Office I had an unofficial com- 
munication with the able and experienced Under-Secretary, Mr. Hammond, at the 
Foreign Office, and he told me that he had never during his long experience known so 
great a lull in foreign affairs, and that he was not aware of any important question that 
I should have to deal with. (Lord Granville, British Foreign Minister, House of Lords, 
July 1870.) 


These were extraordinary performances in a Chancellor of the 
Exchequer commanding all the confidential information at the 
service of Cabinet Ministers. But then, as we know, Mr. Lloyd 
George isnot a reader. He preferred to rely upon the ripe wisdom 
and first-hand knowledge of Lord Haldane, who was pre-eminent 
among his colleagues both as diplomat and strategist, and who 
publicly expressed himself in the same sense as the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer on the prospects of peace. He had fatuously 
informed an academic audience at Highfield (June 20, 1914) : 


T am not in the least afraid of the invasion of German armies, but I am very much 
afraid of the invasion of people who have been trained in German universities and 
schools, and whose science has enabled them to compete with us, who are at a dis- 
advantage because of their superior knowledge in science. 
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Will any one in their senses suggest that Lord Haldane was 
deliberately deceiving the public in thus declaring that German 
education was the only German danger we need fear, or that he 
had committed a similar crime when earlier in the year he 
declared at Holborn (January 15, 1914) : 


Europe was an armed camp, but an armed camp in which peace not only prevailed, 
but in which the indications were that there was a far greater prospect of peace than ever 
there was before. No one wanted war. 


As we now know the German Powers had already tried to make 
war the previous August and only postponed the adventure 
because Italy was unwilling. Lord Haldane was consistently 
and completely fooled by the Germans. Why will he not leave 
it at that ? Better be a fool than a knave, because if he were the 
knave who knew and lied he is clearly a traitor. For one brief 
moment he realized the dilemma and in addressing a sympathetic 
Scottish audience resorted to bucolic metaphor to extricate 
himself : 


He once had a dog which one day disappeared, and next morning he was told it 
had worried eleven sheep. That was a sudden outbreak in an otherwise blameless 
career, And what was true of him was true of Germany. Many people in Germany 
had desired peace, but the military party had got the upper hand, and had made the 
country mad. (Lord Haldane, at Auchterarder, January 1, 1915.) 


How could a sane man like Lord Haldane imagine that so sane 
a man as the Kaiser would suddenly go off his head? Such was 
the apology of Auchterarder, which was an admission that the 
all-wise Haldane was caught napping. It was short-lived, as his 
vanity got the better of him, tempting him into the defence that 
is more damning than any of the indictments. He had always 
known and understood the German danger. This jealously 
guarded secret was first disclosed to an American journalist. 
Henceforward the Berlin Mission of 1912, which in its inception 
and incidence had been worthy of Verdant Green, was recon- 
structed with the assistance of Mr. Harold Begbie, and we learnt 
that our one strong man had bearded the German lions and 
jackals in their dens and beaten them on their own ground with 
their own weapons. The Mailed Fist was bluntly told two years 
before the war that the moment Belgium or France were menaced 
the Liberal Imperialist sword would be unsheathed. Again the 
facts destroy the legend. So far from conveying any such impres- 
sion to the enemy, Lord Haldane’s woolly and verbose diplomacy 
had a precisely contrary effect, as nothing is more certain than 
Germany’s rooted belief from the day of the Haldane Mission 
onwards that we should desert France at the critical moment, 
and accordingly she redoubled her preparations. On this point 
we have unimpeachable authority which Lord Haldane’s claque 
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wisely ignore. I refer to the Belgian Minister in Berlin before 
the war (Baron Beyens), one of the most observant diplomats in 
Europe, whose impressions of the crisis of 1914 should be read in 
conjunction with My Four Years in Germany with which Mr. 
Gerard, the American Ambassador, has lately illumined the 
civilized world. Baron Beyens, now Belgian Minister for Foreign 
Affairs (see Germany before the War, published in 1915) tells us 
that . 

After the rapprochement caused by the Balkan War he [the German Emperor] felt 
assured afresh of British neutrality. Once more he was deceived by appearances. He 
had counted too much on the savoir-faire of his new Ambassador, Prince Lichnowsky, 


bien vu in London Society, as upon the influence of the friends of Germany in the 
Asquith Cabinet—the Haldanes, the Burns, the Harcourts. 


Also, it must be added, however painful the admission, that 
when Pan-German preparations were completed and the Pan- 
German storm broke in July 1914, the British Government had 
no such policy as Lord Haldane nowadays imagines he had 
expounded in Berlin. All was doubt, hesitation, and pain to the 
point of endangering Western Europe. Here again the facts 
preclude controversy. Had Lord Haldane told Germany in 1912 
that Great Britain would support France when attacked, such 
a painful conversation as Sir Edward Grey had with M. Cambon, 
the French Ambassador, in London on July 31, 1914, would 
have been spared us. Our Foreign Minister was at that late 
date unable to give menaced France any assurance of support. 
We had no policy. The following day the King, on ministerial 
advice, informed President Poincaré that Great Britain was still 
=e to see what might happen. Mr. Lloyd George has re- 
peatedly informed the world that “the Liberal Party ” would 
have remained neutral had Germany attacked France from the 
east instead of from the north. This and endless other evidence 
shattered Lord Haldane’s conception of himself as Machiavelli 
who craftily lured Germany to her doom. 
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II. “TRUST THE KAISER” 


As Lord Haldane is not man enough to cry Peccawi, he should 
at least let sleeping dogs lie and trust to the lapse of time and the 
extraordinary good nature of his compatriots to obliterate an ugly 
episode. Here again his vanity is his undoing. It was his 
passion for the.limelight which brought him on to the inter- 
national stage before the War. The same passion prompts his 
periodic re-entry. He is perpetually recalling himself before the 
curtain for the applause that is not forthcoming. Like some 
faded prima donna whose day is over he cannot resign himself to 
obscurity. He is convinced of his genius for diplomatizing, and 
makes no concealment from his friends of his itch to play the part 
of Deus ex machine at a premature Peace Congress. Just as 
Mr. Asquith regarded himself as an indispensable Prime Minister, 
and Sir Edward Grey believed that he was the only possible 
Foreign Minister, so Lord Haldane—who perhaps no longer shares 
his former friends’ views of themselves—is satisfied that he alone 
is qualified to lay the foundations of the new Europe, being 
encouraged in his delusion by Mr. Lloyd George’s blunder in 
placing him on some “ Reconstruction Committee,’ whose opera- 
tions remain shrouded in mystery—an item in the Premier’s 
policy of “nobbling ” every one, even those least worth while. 
After the resurrection of Dardanelles Churchill this recrudescence 
of the ex-Lord Chancellor has dealt the heaviest blow to the 
confidence with which at one time patriots hoped to regard the 
Prime Minister. But even Lord Haldane, blinded though he be 
by egoism, must realize that recent events have finally extinguished 
his career. Never was there more untimely publication than 
this amorphous Apologia in the Manchester Guardian (September 1, 
1917), followed as it was by the disclosures of the Paris edition of 
the New York Herald, adding a fresh though not a surprising 
chapter to the history of German duplicity, and establishing 
Lord Haldane’s patron, the German Emperor, as the dastardly 
enemy of our country so familiar to the readers of the National 
Review. 

Lord Haldane’s attitude towards Germany before the war on 
his own showing might’ be summarized in three words, “ Trust 
the Kaiser.” The attitude of the National Review during the 
same period might be equally expressed in another three words, 
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“ Distrust the Kaiser.” The reader is now in a position to judge 
between us. If Lord Haldane be right, we are and have always 
been hopelessly wrong. If, on the other hand, we are right, he 
is correspondingly wrong. 

That the latest “‘ vindication ”’ should appear in the Manchester 
Guardian is sufficiently suggestive, because if there was one paper 
conspicuous before the war for its Potsdam proclivities, it was 
the great organ of One-sided Free Trade, which in every contro- 
versy espoused Germany’s cause, and was even more assiduous 
than Lord Haldane in trying to disarm this country by land and 
sea, so that the odds against Great Britain might be so over- 
whelming whenever our enemy struck that we should be con- 
strained to a policy of Peace at any price—the Cobdenite ideal. 
The Manchester Guardian was as hostile to a big British Navy 
and a serious British Army as it was friendly to every naval 
and military development across the North Sea, and resorted to 
every argumentative artifice to justify German armaments while 
it obstructed every addition to ours. It was equally eager in 
championing German Ministers who differed from British Ministers, 
and denounced Mr. Asquith and Mr. McKenna for “ scare- 
mongering ” in 1909, when its protégés of the moment, Mr. Lloyd 
George and Mr. Winston Churchill, are understood to have placed 
their resignations in the Premier’s hands as a protest against the 
“ploated”” Admiralty Estimates. It would be strange were 
anything strange in this strange world that so passionate a patriot 
as Lord Haldane should take refuge in such a pulpit. 

The Manchester Guardian has the merit of never leaving us in 
doubt as to what it means and what it wants. Were the reader 
at pains to peruse its files during the fateful days July 27 to 
August 5, 1914, he would be entertained if not edified. It appeared 
to be the medium of Herr von Kuhlmann, then head of the German 
Press Bureau in London. Had the whole of every issue at this 
critical juncture been written in the Wilhelmstrasse it could not 
have been more agreeable from the German standpoint or more 
scanddlous from ours. It reeked of Potsdam from cover to cover 
and will be invaluable to the future historian who probes the 
psychology of a war for which the Manchester Guardian, like the 
Westminster Gazette and the Cocoa Press, bears no small measure 
of responsibility. 

By August 4, when we entered the war, the Manchester 
Guardian was spluttering with rage—as was also von Kuhlmann— 
and had become nothing but a German broadsheet. It published 
a series of rabid leading articles of which we are entitled to some 
explanation before we can again take it seriously. Read this: 


What will happen now if we go to war? Our trade with Germany wil] come to 
an end, and Germany is now our largest customer except India. We export to 
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Germany something like forty millions sterling of goods every year, and we take back 
from Germany sugar and chemicals and all sorts of things that are necessary for our 
manufactures. If we remain neutral we shall continue to trade with Germany and 
Russia and France. On the other hand, war with Germany means the complete 
closing of our Baltic trade, and also, we are afraid, the suspension, in a large part, 
of the North Sea trade, a great part of which, of course, is with Germany. The 
North Sea will be very dangerous, of course. (Manchester Guardian, August 4, 1914.) 


The Manchester Guardian never had any doubt as to the whole 
duty of man—Manchester man—which was set forth throughout 
the crisis. Thus on July 31, 1914, it assumed this heroic position : 


So long as we remain neutral we are safer against attack now than at any other 
time, for no nation wishes to provoke our enmity. (Manchester Guardian, July 31, 1914.) 


The next day (August 1, 1914) the Manchester Guardian helped 
the Democracy of which it professes to be the guide, philosopher, 
and friend to do its duty with this homily on honour : 


Then is it honour that we must fight for? No; for honour’s sake we must keep 
the peace. There are, as Mr. Asquith and Sir Edward Grey have both told us, no 
engagements with European Powers that would take away our perfect freedom of 
choice in the event of a general European war. Being free as regards Europe we are 
not free as regards our own people, but must decide in favour of neutrality. For if 
we decide differently, then we violate dozens of promises made to our own people— 
the promises to seek peace, to protect the poor, to husband the resources of the 
country, to promote peaceful progress. These promises are in honour binding, and 
if they are broken, then not only are our interests sacrificed but our honour is tarnished. 


And this : 


Then there is another point. Sir Edward Grey has forgotten, apparently, that if 
we go to war it is probable that we shal] soon be spending something like a million 
pounds a day, and, with a diminished trade and constantly increasing unemployment, 
we shall be increasing our taxes and loading ourselves with debt. Is it to be supposed 
that British commerce will not suffer under these conditions more than it would do 
if we remained at peace with the whole world, as we did in 1870-1? A Stock Exchange 
man said yesterday that if a proclamation of neutrality was issued the Stock Exchange 
might be reopened to-morrow with perfect safety. There would be a great return of 
confidence throughout the City of London, and many of the great financial houses would 
be saved from something like ruin. (Manchester Guardian, August 4, 1914.) 


We should never forget that at the vital hour when politicians 
and journalists were tried in the balance, the Manchester Guardian 
was vociferous in demanding that the Asquith Cabinet repeat 
the Gladstonian crime of 1870 and stand aside while France was 
annihilated. It was equally bent on the betrayal of Belgium: 

We do not defend German, or rather Prussian, military policy. It is, in our opinion, 
profoundly mistaken, though we have not the heart to achieve eloquence in denouncing 
what men do who are fighting against tremendous odds for very life. But the mis- 
calculations of the German General Staff of Germany’s interests, however great, would 
not justify the miscalculation by English Ministers of British interests. ‘ Nor shall we 
repair the violation of Belgian neutrality by violating the neutrality of England. 
(Manchester Guardian, August 4, 1914.) 

After all, this was but the logical consequence of the Haldane 
policy of 1912-14, so it becomes intelligible that the Manchester 
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Guardian should be the chosen vehicle of the latest edition of 
the ex-Lord Chancellor’s self-glorification. Why he still skulks 
in the background and declines to come forward in propria persona 
and give us an authoritative record of his various pilgrimages to 
Potsdam we should be at a loss to conceive in any less furtive 
personage. Possibly in the dim recesses of his vague mind he 
realizes that his conduct being indefensible had better be defended 
by any one rather than himself. It will be remembered that when 
challenged by the Duke of Buccleuch in the House of Lords last 
year, Lord Haldane in the agitation of the moment made what 
sounded like a promise to produce the official account of his 
stewardship, but after much mancuvring among Liberal Impe- 
rialists, wiser counsels prevailed, and instead of the anticipated 
Blue Book we had a desperate dose of Mr. Harold Begbie, who put 
together a volume euphemistically entitled The Vindication of 
Great Britain, the moral of which was that any reflection on the 
politician who described the German Empire as “ my spiritual 
home ” was a reflection on the country which by an elementary 
process of exclusion is not his spiritual home. Mr. Begbie is an 
enthusiast—a fault on the right side—in any cause he advocates. 
He is almost as great an admirer of Lord Haldane as Lord Haldane 
himself, whom he regards much as Carlyle regarded Frederick 
the Great. 

As a devout disciple Mr. Begbie shares the master’s view that 
Lord Haldane had divided his life between telling Germany what 
we should do whenever she went to war and giving us the hour 
at which Germany would move—a thesis providing the measure 
of his fiasco, for if ever two Governments were mutually misled 
concerning each other’s intentions they were London and Berlin 
on August 4, 1914, when the one delivered and the other received 
an unexpected ultimatum. On Begbie theories Lord Haldane’s 
statesmanship stands at least as much condemned as on any 
National Review theory of his conduct. Nevertheless our Injured 
Innocent comes up smiling, and this year, as the Begbie white- 
wash has worn off, this fresh coat is spread over five columns 
of the Manchester Guardian, fathered upon an innominate 
“Correspondent”’ and introduced by an editorial head-note 
emphasizing their semi-official character : 

The time has come when it would be no detriment to the public interest to publish 
the facts about Lord Haldane’s visits to Berlin, and generally to discuss, in the light of 
facts not yet fully made public, his policy with regard to Germany and as Secretary for 
War. There is, indeed, so far as we can see, no reason why, in the national interest, 
the full facts should not have been made public long ago. 

We hold no brief for Lord Haldane. . . . At the same time, if only in the interest 
of historical truth, the gross misrepresentations as to the policy and conduct of Lord 
Haldane, spread by ignorance and supported by partisanship, which have too long 
been current ought to be corrected. 
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We agree with the Manchester Guardian that the more we 
learn of this secret diplomacy the better, however much political 
reputations might suffer, but our contemporary is apparently 
unaware that the single reason for bottling Lord Haldane’s Report 
on his comings and goings to Germany—which has been privately 
hawked about among sympathetic friends—is because it is so. 
egregious that Mr. Asquith and Sir Edward Grey, who have more 
sense than their quondam friend, realize that its unbowdlerized 
appearance would make Liberal Imperialism the common laughing- 
stock. The reader may ask why not bowdlerize as is the common 
practice with official documents? Lord Haldane’s indiscretion 
has rendered this difficult, if not impracticable. Too many people 
have cognizance of its contents, and the grovelling references to 
the German Emperor could not be expunged without arousing 
comment. It was bad enough yesterday for a British statesman 
to prostrate himself before Wilhelm II. It is impossible to-day. 
Hither Lord Haldane’s Report will be edited or it will be suppressed 
and his cause left in the hands of his claque. But with every 
delay his difficulties deepen. The ink was scarcely dry on his 
autumnal Apologia before a cruel blow was dealt from Petrograd 
via Paris. 

If we accept every word of the carefully coached “ Corre- 
spondent ” of the Manchester Guardian as gospel, if we knew 
nothing of Germany or of Lord Haldane but what we have 
learnt during the past month, he nevertheless stands before the 
public, not as the Heaven-born diplomat of his own and Mr. 
Begbie’s lively imagination, but as the complete Dupe. His 
open official flirtations with the Fatherland, as we are now allowed 
to know, began in 1906, i.e. one year after he had become War 
Minister. Wilhelm II, who is a genius in exploiting any foreign 
snob likely to serve German purposes, evidently regarded Lord 
Haldane as a peculiarly easy victim. From his unsuspecting 
chronicler, who could only have obtained his “facts” from 
Lord Haldane or from the German Emperor—who is temporarily 
hors concours—we learn: “ His visit to Germany (i.e. in 1906) 
was made at the invitation of the Kaiser, who seems to have 
liked a speech of his to the London Germans. The invitation 
was to be the Kaiser’s guest for the Army mancuvres.” 

Doubtless Mr. Haldane’s declaration in the House of Commons 
(March 8, 1906)—‘‘ We spend a vast deal on the Army and 
we wanted to spend less”—had attracted the favourable 
notice of the Kaiser, who was about to embark on an immense 
expansion of armaments. Or it may be that Mr. Haldane’s 
fulsome eulogy of that potentate as the “ True child of the time 
spirit’ before an audience of German burgomasters during a 
tour in England had been properly appreciated in the proper 
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quarter. Mr. Haldane at any rate received his reward and we 
get this account of a red-letter day in his life : 


A military review at Berlin took place on Saturday, September 1 [1906], and Lord 
Haldane, mindful of the susceptibilities of the French, kept his distance from the Kaiser. 
The Kaiser, however, galloped up towards Mr. Haldane, as he then was. There was 
a great crowd round about, and not a few cameras were levelled at the pair, Mr. Haldane, 
in top-hat and frock-coat, standing up in his carriage, and the Kaiser, on horseback, 
bending over him. Mr. Harold Begbie, in his book on The Vindication of Great Britain, 
even reports what the Kaiser said, and is probably not far out. ‘ A splendid machine 
I have in this army, Mr. Haldane. Now, isn’t it so? What could I do without it, 
situated as I am between the Russians and the French? But the French are your 
allies, 80 I beg your pardon.” Haldane’s reply was that if he were in the Kaiser’s 
place he would feel quite comfortable with the machine, and the Kaiser laughed. So 
began a stay which lasted for three or fuur days. (Manchester Guardian, September 1, 
1917.) 


Nothing could have been more auspicious—or more obsequious. 
Besides conversing with von Moltke and von Tchirsky, Mr. Haldane 
-“ also lunched and dined with the Emperor.” We may be sure 


there was no happier man in Europe at that moment. Ac- 
cording to the Manchester Guardian : 


The Kaiser’s view at this time would seem to have been that there was nothing 
“incompatible between our Entente with France and our friendship with Germany. 
What he was concerned about was that the Entente should not develop into a triple 
alliance between England, France, and Russia. 


Such was the meeting ground of the Anglophil German Emperor 
and the Germanophil British statesman, animated by the beau- 
tiful ideal of strengthening the bonds of mutual friendship between 
two great kindred communities who had only to know one another 
in order to love one another. For one fleeting moment one could 
almost join this claque in resenting the “ campaign of calumny ” 
against the high-souled Haldane consecrated to the beneficent 
mission of establishing such a friendship with Germany as already 
subsisted between Great Britain and France. He opened his Christian 
labours in 1906 and was still at work upon them when an untoward. 
war intervened. During this fateful period, like the Bourbons, 
he had learnt nothing and®forgotten nothing, and was talking 
the same flapdoodlefat the end as at the beginning. It was to 
his friend Professor Oncken that Lord Haldane, still in his Fool’s 
Paradise, thus unbosomed himself on the very eve of Armageddon : 

Tt seems to me that Germany and Great Britain can, between them, render great 
services to the world in general. Few people here have learnt more from German 
thought and German history than I have, and I feel that I owe your country a deep 
personal debt. 
He never struck any other note. 

Not so his host of 1906—the Kaiser. It is here that fate has 
been so hard on the whitewashed and the whitewashers. It 
was only on September 1, 1917, that the Westminster Gazette was 
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denouncing criticism of Lord Haldane as among the most “ dis- 
creditable” by-products of the war. On September 3 the ecstatic 
Begbie, in a lyrical article in the Daily Chronicle, summoned 
the Prime Minister to restore the Great Man to his rightful place 
in our councils : 


The disclosures of the Manchester Guardian furnish Mr. Lloyd George with a 
reason for action, and it is for his action that the great bulk of the British people 
will now confidently wait. Outside of London Lord Haldane has no virulent enemies, 
and certainly no serious critics. He is not only honoured in the country, but honoured 
throughout the British Empire and in the United States. His recall would be felt as 
a triumph for our national good sense. Mr. Lloyd George knows very well that Lord 
Haldane not only saved France, but saved the heads of the British Cabinet in 1914. 
He cannot be easy in his conscience, keeping silence when his friend is attacked. Let 
him take heart of grace. It would be the finest vindication of Mr. Lloyd George’s 
character if he stood up before his countrymen and made public amends to Lord 
Haldane for the shame put upon him in a moment of panic. 


The sequel will be found more than painful. 
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Ill. BOLT FROM THE BLUE 


At the very moment of Lord Haldane’s triumph and Mr. Begbie’s 
happiness came this cruel bolt from the blue, since which the word 
Haldane has vanished from the Progressive Press. There had been 
rumours that the Imperial Archives of Petrograd had been ransacked 
by the Revolutionary Government to some purpose. Lord Haldane 
must have been blissfully unconscious of what was coming when 
he issued the account of his billing and cooing with the German 
Emperor. M. Vladimir Burtzeff and M. Schegoloff, who had charge 
of the Russian Imperial Archives, supplied the revelations of the New 
York Herald, consisting of telegrams secretly exchanged between 
the Kaiser and the Tsar during the years 1904 and 1905. Upon 
the emasculate réle of Nicholas II little need be said, but in 
fairness to him we must remember that at that time his 
country was in the throes of a dangerous war with Japan, the 
ally of Great Britain, and if he believed, as was not irrational, 
that without our moral support Japan would never have taken 
up the Russian challenge to her position in the Far East, he 
was well within his rights and we have no quarrel with him 
for engaging in any anti-British combination that presented 
itself. It was two years before the déente in Anglo-Russian 
relations which opened with the Anglo-Russian Agreement of 
1907. Previously the two Powers had been on the worst possible 
terms without being actually at war. We were the ally of Russia’s 
enemy and our agreement with her ally France had not yet been 
ratified when “ Nicky ” was entrapped by “ Willy.” By all the 
recognized. rules of the game, the British and Russian Govern- 
ments were free to strengthen their position against one another 
so far as they could. All professions of friendship had ceased 
on the outbreak of the Russo-Japanese war, which was within an 
ace of developing into an Anglo-Russian war. Commentators 
on the revelations appear to have overlooked these elementary 
facts in treating the two Emperors as equally guilty of treachery 
towards Great Britain. Nicholas II was feeble and foolish like 
every one else who trusted Wilhelm II, and at one moment he 
behaved badly to France, but the Kaiser was the real villain 
of the piece, because while plotting our downfall he was over- 
whelming us with assurances of false friendship and was employing 
every resource to disarm us. The Triple Alliance, of which 
Germany was the predominant partner, was in no way involved 
or threatened by the Far Eastern war, and the Kaiser had none 
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of Nicholas’s excuses for trying to combine Europe against Britain 
—except his ingrained Anglophobia and insatiable ambition to 
dominate the universe. 

In a telegram from Berlin (October 27, 1904) at the time of the 
Dogger Bank incident, which the National Review always main- 
tained was engineered by Germany, Kaiser thus incited Tsar : 

For some time the English Press has been threatening Germany that she must on 
no account allow coals to be sent to the Baltic fleet, now on its way out. It is not 
impossible that the Japanese and British Governments may launch joint protests 
against our coaling your ships, coupled with a summons to stop further work. The 
result aimed at by such a threat of war would be the absolute immobility of your fleet 
and its inability to proceed for want of fuel. 

This new danger would have to be faced in common by Russia and Germany together, 
who would both have to remind your ally France of the obligations she took over in 
the treaty of the dual alliance with you in the event of a casus federis arising. It is 
out of the question that France on such invitation would try to shirk her implicit duty 
toward her ally. Though Delcassé is Anglophile and would be enraged, he would be 
wise enough to understand that the British Fleet is utterly unable to save Paris. 

In this way a powerful combination of the three strongest Continental Powers 
would be formed, to attack which the Anglo-Saxon group would think twice. Before 
acting you ought not to forget to order new ships, so as to be ready with some of them 
when the war is over. They will be excellent persuaders during the peace negotiations. 
Our private firms would be most glad to receive contracts. 

That the Imperial Bagman was never wholly merged in the 
Imperial Bounder is clear from this last sentence. 

To this appeal the Tsar telegraphed from St. . Petersburg 
(October 28, 1904) : 

Of course you know the first details of the North Sea incident [the Dogger Bank 
outrage when Russia sank British trawlers, having been warned by Germany against 
Japanese destroyers in the North Sea] from our Admiral’s telegram. Naturally it 
completely alters the situation. I have no words to express my indignation with 
England’s conduct. I agree fully with your complaints about England’s behaviour con- 
cerning the coaling of our ships by German steamers. Whereas she understands the rules 
of keeping neutrality in her own fashion, it is certainly high time to-put a stop to this. 

The only way, as you say, would be that Germany, Russia, and France should at 
once unite upon arrangements to abolish English and Japanese arrogance and insolence. 
Would you like to lay down and frame the outlines of such a treaty ? As soon as it is 
accepted by us France is bound to join her Ally. 

On receiving the projected Treaty the Tsar telegraphed (November 
23, 1904): 

Before signing the last draft I think it advisable to let the French see it. So long 
as it is unsigned one can make small modifications in the text. I ask your agreement 
to my acquainting the Government of France with this project, and upon getting their 
answer I shall at once let you know by telegraph. 

But this compunction was short-lived, and Nicholas II changed 
his mind about showing this Treaty with Germany to France, 
receiving his reward in this effusion from the Kaiser : 

You have given me new proof of your perfect loyalty by deciding not to inform 
France without my consent. It is my firm conviction that it would be absolutely 
dangerous to inform France before we have both signed the Treaty. It would have 
an effect diametrically opposed to our wishes. It is only the absolute and sure know- 
ledge that we are both bound by the treaty to lend each other mutual help that will 
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bring France to press upon England to remain quiet and keep the peace for fear of 
France’s position being jeopardized. 

Should, however, France know that a Russo-German Treaty is only projected and 
still unsigned, she will immediately give short notice to her friend, if not secret Ally, 
England, to whom she is bound by the Entente Cordiale, and inform her immediately. 
The outcome of such information would doubtless be an instantaneous attack by the 
two Allied Powers, England and Japan, on Germany, in Europe as well as in Asia. 
Their enormous maritime superiority would soon make short work of my small fleet, 
and Germany would be temporarily crippled. 

This would upset the scales of the equilibrium of the world to our mutual harm, and, 
later on, when you begin your peace negotiations, would throw you alone on the tender 
mercies of Japan and her jubilant and overwhelming friends. It was my special wish, 
and, as I understood it, your intention too, to maintain and strengthen this endangered 
equilibrium of the world through an express agreement between Russia, Germany, and 
France. That is only possible if your treaty becomes a fact before the previous informa- 
tion of France leads to catastrophe. 

On the next day (November 27, 1904), the Kaiser telegraphed to 
the Tsar : 

To-day again serious news has reached me from Port Said and Cape Town. There is 
now no time to be lost. No third Power must hear even a whisper about our intentions 
before we conclude the convention about the coaling business. The consequences 
otherwise would be most dangerous. I, of course, place full reliance on your loyalty. 
The Tsar replied (November 28) : 

I fully agree that both our Governments must now come to a permanent under- 
standing. You may fully rely on my loyalty and my wish to arrive at a speedy settle- 
ment of this serious question. 

The next year the Kaiser resumed his campaign against Britain, 
telegraphing to the Tsar from Berlin (July 29, 1905) : 

Reuter telegrams this morning announce the cruise of the British Channel Fleet to 
the Baltic, and looking in at our ports without paying visits of ceremony. Either 
England is anxious on account of our meeting or they want to frighten me. This will 
lend more weight to my conversation at Copenhagen. 

The Tsar promptly replied from Petrograd : 

I have also heard about the British Channel Fleet’s projected appearance in the 
Baltic. Your visit to Copenhagen comes in very good time. I shall impatiently await 
a short notice from you about your visit. Best love to Victoria. Wish you success.— 
Nioxy. 

The Kaiser gave a detailed account of his intrigues at Copenhagen, 
incidentally paying tribute to the courageous attitude of the 
Danish Royal Family towards this country which will not soon 
be forgotten. We never expected anything else from the Court 
of Copenhagen despite the despicable conduct of the ex-King of 
Greece, but in this uncertain world one likes to have conclusive 
evidence that one’s friends are reliable. 

BERLIN, August 2, 1905. 

My visit passed off well under the extreme kindness shown me by the whole family, 
especially by your dear old grandfather. After my arrival I soon found out, through 
reading the Press reports, Danish and foreign, that a very strong current of mistrust 
and apprehension was engendered against my visit, especially from England. The 
King had been so worked upon that I was unable to touch the question we agreed I 
was to mention to him. The British Minister, dining with one of my gentlemen, used 
very violent language against me, accusing me of the vilest plans and intrigues, and 
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declaring that every Englishman knew and was convinced that I was working for war 
with and for the destruction of England.* You may imagine what stuff a man like this 
may have been instilling into the minds of the Danish family, Court, and people. I 
did all in my power to dispel the cloud of distrust by behaving quite unconcerned, and 
making no allusion to serious politics at all. Also, considering the great number of 
channels leading from Copenhagen to London and the proverbial want of discretion of 
the Danish Court, I was afraid to let anything be known, as it would have been com- 
municated immediately, a most impossible thing as long as the treaty is to remain 
secret for the present. By a long conversation with Isvolsky, however, I was able to 
gather that the actual Minister of Foreign Affairs, Count Raben, and a number of 
persons of influence have already come to the conviction that, in case of war and impend- 
ing attack on the Baltic from a foreign Power, the Danes expect their inability and help- 
lessness to uphold even the shadow of neutrality against invasion, it being evident 
that Russia and Germany will immediately take steps to safeguard their interests by 
laying hands on Denmark and occupying it during the war, as this would at the same 
time guarantee the territory and the future existence of the dynasty and country. 

The Danes are slowly resigning themselves to this alternative, and making up their 
minds accordingly. This being exactly what you wished and hoped for, I thought it 
better not to touch the subject with the Danes, and refrained from making any allusion. 
It is better to let the idea develop and ripen in their heads, and Jet them draw the final 
conclusions themselves, so that they will, on their own accord, be moved to lean upon 
us, and fall in line with our two countries. Tout vient d qui sait attendre, 

The question about Charles going to Norway has been arranged up to the smallest 
detail. There is nothing to be done any more. I talked with Charles about his pro- 
spects, and found him very sober and without any illusions about his task. What do 
you say to the programme of festivities for your Allies at Cowes? The whole of the 
Crimean veterans have been invited to meet their former brothers-in-arms, who fought 
with them against Russia. Very delicate indeed! It shows I was right when I 
warned you two years ago of the re-forming of the old Crimean combination. They are 
fast warming up again with a vengeance. Weather was fine. Best love to Alice.—WILLY. 
The effect upon England of this publication may be gathered from 
the fact that the purists of the Westminster Gazctte were so moved 
as to convert a substantive into an adjective, describing the 
Kaiser’s performance as “ scoundrelly.” 

There was another suggestive telegram from the Kaiser to 
Nicholas II from Danzig that summer in which the Treaty of 
Bjoerko was signed by the two Potentates, affording an instructive 
insight into the attitude of autocrats towards Parliaments. 

With the actual spirit prevailing in Russia, the disaffected masses would try to 
place the whole responsibility for all disadvantageous consequences on your shoulders, 
and successes as a result of Witte’s personal management. It would be excellent as 
the first task for these Duma representatives if you gave them the peace treaty [i.e. the 
Peace of Portsmouth] after it is formulated to vote upon, thus leaving the odium of the 
decision to the country, thereby giving the Russian people a voice in the matter of 
their own prosperity. The outcome would be their work, and therefore would stop 
the mouths of the opposition. 

This will be worth remembering later on. On August 20, 1905, 
the Kaiser repeats his sinister advice to Nicholas : 
Berwin, August 20, 1905. 

I gather that in general peace negotiations are going on satisfactorily, but that 
some points offer difficulty to a settlement before you take the final decision for peace 


* This shows that British diplomats are not all such fools as some journalists 
imagine them to be. Haldaneitis had not then reached our Legation in Copenhagen. 
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or the continuation of war. The latter will be of far-reaching consequence, and will 
cost unlimited lives, blood, and money. I should fancy it an excellent procedure to 
submit the question to the Great Duma. As it represents the people of Russia it would 
be the voice of Russia, Should it decide for peace, you are empowered a way to proceed. 
If war is to continue the decisions which are to be taken are so terribly earnest, and, in 
consequences, so far-reaching, that it is quite impossible for any mortal Sovereign to take 
the responsibility for them alone on his shoulders without the help of his people. May God 
be with you. Do not forget the line of advancement vis-a-vis of the guard.—WILLy. 


On September 29, 1905, the Kaiser returned to the secret treaty 
into which he had inveigled the Tsar, abundantly justifying the 
National Review’s description of him as the Grand International 
Agent Provocateur : 


The working of the treaty, as we agreed at Bjoerko, does not collide with the Franco- 
Russian Alliance, provided, of course, the latter is not aimed directly at my country. 
On the other hand, the obligations of Russia toward France can only go as far as France 
merits them through her behaviour. Your Ally notoriously left you in the lurch during 
the whole war, whereas Germany helped you in every way as far as it could without 
infringing the laws of neutrality. That puts Russia morally also under obligations to 
us to do the utmost by the nation to conclude peace on the proposals to your delegates 
at Washington, and, if thus Russia thinks its honour not impaired, you can return 
your sword to the scabbard with the words of Francis, “‘ Tout est perdu, fors ’honneur.” 
Nobody in your army or country or the rest of the world has the right to blame you 
for this act. If the Duma thinks the proposal unacceptable, and the Japanese Govern- 
ment refuse to treat on another basis, then again Russia, through the voice of the Duma, 
invites you, its Emperor, to continue the fight, thus taking full responsibility for the 
consequences itself, and shielding you once for all before the world and history in the 
future from the reproach that you sacrificed thousands of Russia’s sons without asking 
the country or against their wishes. This will lend your personal action a grand 
stimulus and strength, as you will feel yourself borne by the will of the whole of your 
people decided to fight to the bitter end, regardless of time, losses, and privations. 

Meanwhile, the indiscretions of Delcassé have shown the world that though France 
is your ally, she nevertheless made an agreement with England when England was on 
the verge of surprising Germany in the middle of peace, while I was doing the best 
for you and your country, her ally. This is an experiment which she must not re- 
peat, and against the repetition of which I must expect you to guard me. I 
fully agree with you that it will cost time, labour, and patience to induce France to 
join us both, but the reasonable people will in the future make themselves heard and 
felt. Our Moroccan business is regulated to their.entire satisfaction, so the air is free for 
a better understanding between us. Our treaty is a very good base to build upon. We 
joined hands, and signed before God, who heard our vows. I, therefore, think that the 
treaty can well come into existence. What is signed is signed. God is our testator. 


Happily for himself and the honour of Russia, the Tsar, 
despite Wilhelm II’s warnings, insisted on showing the Treaty 
of Bjoerko—into which he had been entrapped when unattended 
—to his horrified Foreign Minister, Count Lamsdorff, who ex- 
plained its fatal character. The Russian Ambassador in Paris 
was consulted as to whether France would play the degrading 
part allotted to her by the Kaiser, with the result that it was 
not even submitted to the Quai d’Orsay and the Russian 
Ambassador in Berlin was instructed to inform Germany that 
Russia regarded the ‘“‘ Willy-Nicky ” compact as void. 

The whilom British Potsdam Party has something fresh to 
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put in its pipe and’smoke. We wish themjoy;on,what they have 
brought on themselves, though it is perhaps oversanguine to 

_hope that the lesson will leave them wiser if sadder men. They 
are too conceited to learn. It was against such sinister machi- 
nations which he so thoroughly understood that the much-abused 
Sir Eyre Crowe, the Assistant Secretary of the Foreign Office, 
vainly. warned his’ political chiefs, asgswe know from Lord Robert 

~ Cecil’s statement in the House of Commons (March 22, 1917) 
in reply to a question : 

Yes, sir, an extremely able memorandum was drawn up by Sir Eyre Crowe and 

submitted to the Secretary of State on January 1, 1907, dealing with German policy 
and the grave dangers with which it threatened this country. But I do not think it 
would be in the public interest to make a precedent for the publication of secret depart- 
mental memoranda by laying it on the table. I say this with reluctance, because the 
publication of this very striking State Paper would set at rest for ever the baseless 
insinuations which have been made against the patriotism and character of one of the 
ablest of our public servants. 
Needless to say, Ministers preferred the soporific wisdom of Lord 
Haldane, the friend and guest of the German Emperor, and on 
the publication of the notorious Daily Telegraph interview with 
that arch-hypocrite (1908) once more the cry “ Trust the Kaiser” 
rang through the land. Having failed to raise Europe against 
us Wilhelm IT now turned round and upbraided every Englishman 
who distrusted him : 

You English are mad, mad, mad as March hares. What has come over you that 

you are so completely given over to suspicions quite unworthy of a great nation ? 
What more can I do than I have done? I declared with all the emphasis at my com- 
mand, in my speech at the Guildhall, that my heart is set upon peace, and that it is 
one of my dearest wishes to live on the best of terms with England. Have I ever been 
false to my word? Falsehood and prevarications are alien to my nature. My actions 
ought to speak for themselves, but you listen not to them, but to those who misinterpret 
and distort them. That is a personal insult which I feel and resent. To be for ever 
misjudged, to have my repeated offers of friendship weighed and scrutinized with 
jealous, mistrustful eyes, taxes my patience severely. I have said time after time that 
I am a friend of England, and your Press—or, at least, a considerable section of it— 
bids the people of England refuse my proffered hand, and insinuates that the other 
holds a dagger. How can I convince a nation against its will? (Wilhelm I, in Daily 
Telegraph, October 1908.) 
One or other must be “ mad ”—either the National Review for 
suspecting the German Emperor or Lord Haldane for trusting him. 
The reader shall decide. It is not a petty personal issue, but of 
pressing public import, because, in the former case, a truce might 
be arranged by Lord Haldane until Wilhelm II or the Crown Prince 
is ready for another war. Alternatively Lord Haldane should be 
finally eliminated from public affairs, and the Government must 
proclaim the policy 
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THE PARABLE OF MY GRAND- 
FATHER’S HAT 


THERE was a story often told in our family of my grandfather, 
a genius in his way, but, as genius often is, subject to fits of 
abstraction. On the occasion in point, my mother, who was fol- 
lowing him in leisurely fashion out of church, saw him suddenly 
stop and look about anxiously. “ Where is my hat? I can’t 
find my hat!” he exclaimed, oblivious of the fact that he was 
waving it backwards,and forwards in his‘hand?as he spoke. My 
mother was seized with such a fit of laughter that she could not 
articulate, but pointed feebly in the direction of his hand. 

“Where—where ?” cried my grandfather, wheeling round 
in his efforts to follow her signals, until she was near enough to 
seize his arm and confront him with the missing object. 

May I be forgiven for finding an analogy in this story to 
England’s aberration on the subject of Irish rule—seeking in every 
direction to find the solutidn which all the time she is holding 
in her hand. . 

What Ireland needs and has not known for over forty years 
is—Government. 

“We suffer,” as an Irishman of the old school once said to me, 
“from over-legislation and no Government.” 

England plays with the country as a child plays with his garden : 
grubbing up the plants he has just put down, in his anxiety to 
see them flower, before he has given them time even to take 
root. 

So with the judicious efforts often made in Ireland, any one 
of which would succeed if allowed to develop, but at the first 
breath of opposition England hastens to remove the obnoxious 
measure before time has given its possibilities a chance. 

Rumour assigns to a witty Irish Judge the explanation more 
uncompromising than polite of the chaos prevailing in Ireland : 
“ Because the stupidest country in the world is trying to govern 
the cleverest.” 

“ And as a compatriot what is the policy you would recom- 
mend ?” inquired his colleague, an Englishman of high ability 
and earnest aspirations. 
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“Martial law and a strong hand to administer it,’ was the 
prompt reply. 

“How long do you suppose it would take ?”’ stammered his 
interlocutor, rather startled by the severity of the conclusion. 

“ About haalf an hour!” drawled the Irishman in his con- 
vincing brogue, and walked away laughing. 

These were also the viewsif differently expressed of the lodge- 
keeper in our old home. The mother of “ six of the finest boys 
that ever stepped ’”—to use her own expression—whose good 
conduct as well as their inches had established them early in 
high places as stewards and butlers. 

“And why wouldn’t they be good ?” she exclaimed on this 
occasion, in reply to our congratulations.. “ Shure I bet them well 
—ye’d hear them bawlin’ at the crass-roads beyant.”’ 

Her code was vigorous if simple, and amply justified by the 
results. - 

“The Irishman is the worst man in the world to run away 
from,” wrote Lord Midleton during the recent Sinn Fein outbreak 
—the only utterance of common sense in the mass of verbiage 
called forth by the situation—nor was the reflection unkind. 

The Irish want authority, though they will never submit to it 
—a paradox, yet an undeniable fact. 

Let them once feel they cannot do what they like, and they 
will do what they must with a fine philosophy underlying a great 
deal of outward grumbling. They will always grumble; it is a 
national prerogative. : 

“Why would ye want to deprive us of our grievance, shure 
that is our joy in life?” is a native utterance in point, and its 
truth was forcibly recalled to me in a letter from Ireland received 
lately, in which the writer declared: “ We don’t want Home 
Rule now, we have waited too long.” 

This is not the received method of viewing latent good fortune 
—if, for instance, a long-expected legacy came suddenly to hand— 
but it is the Irish method of disclaiming a boon whose results 
they secretly dread. “The Irishman doesn’t know what he 
wants and won’t be happy till he gets it,” is an epigram which 
applies admirably here, as well as the recent pronouncement of 
a leading journal which says: “ To refuse an Irish demand is to 
incur the most terrifying invective—to grant it is to discover 
that no one ever wanted such a thing. The Englishman is per- 
petually surprised at the result ; the Irishman never.” We are 
so delightfully inconsequent and should never be taken aw pied 
de la lettre. 

“'Wasn’t it lovely for me to be brought up by the holy nuns?” 
said my maid one day in a kind of whine she affects when re- 
calling some specially ecstatic period of her life; “but shure 
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they’re divils to be undher ! ” she added in the same breath, her 
eyes shooting fire. To the Saxon this would sound like a revela- 
tion, but in reality it was a tribute, and should occasion allow 
she would infallibly send her children to the same convent to be 
dragooned by the successful process employed towards herself. 
Perhaps the politicians might take a hint from this character- 
istic anecdote. 

Martin Ross, that clever writer whose books have brought 
her country before us with a clearness no other pen will ever 
rival, makes one of her delightful sallies in The Irish Cousin. 
“The Irishman has the greatest respect and admiration for the 
astuteness which is able to outwit him!” No truer word was 
ever written, and I may add that, like children, the Irish feel 
no gratitude—nothing but contempt—for a policy of wobble ! 

I knew a charming man full of good intentions on the subject 
of education, but unable to let a punishment take effect. On 
one occasion his little daughter was condemned to bed for a 
flagrant transgression. Early in the evening, however, a footstep 
was heard outside the nursery door. The little culprit sat up 
promptly—too well she knew the measure of the paternal weak- 
ness—‘ The old fool, I knew he’d come!” she called out to the 
nurse in charge. 

Had England a greater sense of humour she might succeed 
better with the Sister Isle, but she is at one and the same time 
so solemn and so foolish. What madness prompted Mr. Asquith 
to come over to add to Sir John Maxwell’s difficulties in quieting 
the country—already a sufficiently impossible task? It was 
indeed a case of: “ The old fool, I knew he’d come.” Ireland’s 
welfare went to the winds and over he trundled—the seas well 
swept for his advent—to pat the backs of the rebels whose 
— had lured their ignorant fellows to ruin and often 

eath. 

“The gentlemen speak to us so beautiful ye’d do annything 
in the world they'd tell you,” whispered a dying Sinn-Feiner, 
a lad of nineteen, to the nurse in his ward. And he was one of 
many victims. 

I am glad to be able to report for the credit of the country 
that in none of Mr. Asquith’s peregrinations north or south did 
the luckless gentleman receive a single cheer, but his visit was 
none the less fatal to the prospect of settlement—the whole 
colour of feeling changed as if by magic in twenty-four hours, 
and Sir John Maxwell’s policy was doomed. 

_ Since then the country has remained in a state of seething 
discontent, of which the outward ebullition is checked occasionally 
by a feeble but still existent bayonet. When some trifling accident 
occurs, like the murder of a policeman, there is a show of taking 
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up the offending demagogue, but as he is sure to be released on 
the following day, no importance is attached to the arrest. 

For the wrongs of the law-abiding minority there is no redress 
whatever, so their number is dwindling in consequence day by 
day. To put the matter in a nutshell, there is no law in Ireland 
now but Sinn Fein law, and small blame can be attached to the 
people for clinging to a code which is at least coherent and knows 
how to enforce its decrees. 

Witness the case of the woman whose three sons had been 
sworn in Sinn-Feiners without probably knowing the obligations 
involved. Scenting trouble in the air on that famous Kaster 
Sunday, she ordered her gossoons to bed and locked the door early 
to prevent their eluding her; but she reckoned without her host. 
When it grew dark, her windows were broken by stones flung from 
a distance, after which her cottage was surrounded by armed 
men, who threatened the lives of her sons unless*she released 
them at once to carry out their nefarious mission. This is a form 
of coercion well recognized in Ireland, and woe to the man who 
dared to report the outrage ; his life would not be worth a minute’s 
purchase. 

When matters come to this pass one can but applaud the 
sagacity of the Irish Biddy who declared to the M.P. of her county 
—from whose lips I heard the tale—that, “ Bedad, your honour, 
there’s nothing for it but to send to hell for Oliver Cromwell.” 

I have been much edified by the views expressed in the pages 
of a choice publication called the Catholic Bulletin—a Sinn Fein 
organ in great demand. Under the heading “‘ Notes from Rome ” 
in the July number I have culled the following extract: ‘“‘ Now 
that the Russian‘ Eagle has its eye on Skibbereen, it would be too 
much to.expect that Lloyd George’s Conference trick could escape 
the attention of a city of such cosmopolitan interests as Rome.” 

“Conference trick!” It does not sound hopeful for the pros- 
pects of Home Rule self-evolved, if it ever had any prospects at all. 
When ten men in Ireland have never been known to agree on 
any; one subject, hewould be sanguine indeed who would expect 
better results from*a convention of a hundred. But as the 
alternative would appear to be a republic of Sinn-Feiners, it might 
be well to draw attention to one of the items in the programme 
sketched by that eloquent gentleman the Member for East Clare. 
In one of his electioneering speeches he suggests as an early 
measure to put the landlords with their backs to the wall and 
shoot them in German fashion.- 

Does he forget that in these days the landlord in Ireland is 
not only a man, which is immaterial, but what is more to the 
point, a farmer—and that the farmers will not be likely to surrender 
their lives or their purses without a struggle? Hence the for- 
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tunate split in the Irish vote, and the possibility it gives, in these 
days of upheaval, of reversing the time-honoured adage, and make 
Treland’s difficulty 
England’s opportunity. 
Now comes the poirit of the parable with which I set forth. 
Is there no-one to seize the” arm%of*star-gazing England and 
show:her the powers in‘her grasp ? 
Government at the eleventh hour to save Ireland from herself ? 
No,' from what is worse, from “ ourselves alone.’’* 
What form should Government take? Any form provided 
it is sustained. 
If the loyal minority can rely on the unflinching support of 
the executive, its numbers will increase by leaps and bounds. 
If Crime be known as Crime—Honesty as Honesty—Justice 
as Justice—if, in fact, Law, martial or otherwise, be enforced 
throughout the land, then peace and prosperity will come to 
distracted Ireland, if not in “half an hour,” perhaps in half 


a@ year. 
G. 


* Sinn Fein“motto. 


THE DANGER TO THE NAVY 


Tue Army issues daily bulletins ; the Navy, although in propor- 
tion it is doimg as much work as the Army, work upon which 
depends the very ability of the Army to begin, says nothing. It is 
very difficult to say anything concerning the war at sea which does 
not help the enemy, who is so densely ignorant of the real position 
that he thinks Germany commands the North Sea and the English 
Channel. Only losses at sea are published ; gains are concealed ; 
so that the Navy is in the unfortunate situation of being weekly 
exhibited to the British public on the negative side, to the exclusion 
of all else. And it works unseen. Yet it works to such purpose 
that if it stopped working for one week the war would be lost 
the next. 

The Navy achieves its tremendous task in spite of the extra- 
ordinary modifications in the theory and practice of naval warfare 
imposed by modern inventions. Like the Army, it was compelled, 
in the very article of war, to meet wholly unforeseen developments. 
That which had been expected did not occur. The whole of the 
theories and assumptions set forth by the politicians during the 
years preceding the war were set at naught, while the warnings 
and anticipations of Admiral Lord Beresford were justified m 
every particular. 

Instead of one great fleet composed entirely of Dreadnoughts 
meeting another great fleet also composed entirely of Dread- 
noughts, sinking them all, and thenceforward triumphantly 
“commanding the sea,” what has happened has been the segre- 
gation of Dreadnoughts and a war waged between light craft 
on the one side and submarines on the other—a war in which no 
final decision is in sight, and in which a decision is perhaps impos- 
sible to obtain. 

Hence it is that the public, their attention fixed upon the 
campaign on the Western Front, have relegated the Navy to a 
shady place in the background of their consciousness. It is a 
pity, but it cannot be helped at present. Full justice will be 
done to the achievement of the Navy in the end. In the mean- 
time it is at least certain the public does understand that the 
whole conduct of the war depends fundamentally upon the Royal 
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Navy, and that, consequently, a mistake in the strategy or tactics 
of the campaign at sea might lose the war. Under existing con- 
ditions it is necessary to appeal to the public common sense, which 
is usually wiser than the wisdom of politicians. Again and again 
during the war the people have intervened just in time to prevent 
the politicians from bringing the country to disaster. Upon 
other occasions, when the people were designedly kept in ignorance 
of the intentions of the Government, as in the cases of the Antwerp 
insanity and the Dardanelles gamble, the disaster punctually 
arrived. Had the people been told the truth by the Government, 
or even by the Opposition, before the war they would have so 
prepared against the catastrophe that it might not have occurred, 
or, had war come, it would by now have been ended. Had 
the people been told the truth about the Blockade in the 
first year of the war they would have insisted on its proper 
enforcement, and the war by now would have been ended. 
If this insistence of the people be what is called democracy, it is 
well for democracy. And if there is one thing more than another 
which the politicians dread, it is the exercise of democratic power. 
They will resort to any subterfuge to prevent the people from 
knowing what they are about. Hence it is that humble students 
of affairs, like the present writer, risk imprisonment in the Tower, 
and that part of the Press which dares to tell the truth incurs the 
hatred of the politicians. 

When the Navy stands in danger it is some one’s business to 
say so. If, having been told the facts, democracy does nothing, 
democracy must take the consequences. 

Were the Prime Minister asked the direct question: Did 
he or did he not intend or hope to appoint Mr. Winston Churchill 
to be First Lord of the Admiralty ?—what would he reply ? Perhaps 
some one in authority will put the question and find out. 

If Mr. Churchill did not hope to find means to return to the 
Admiralty why did he publish his frantic indictment of the strategy 
of the Board? And why were his propositions solemnly con- 
sidered by the Government ? In the last number of this Review 
the political intrigue against the Admiralty was considered ; 
but its main purpose was not stated. It now appears that the 
main purpose is to reinstate Mr. Churchill as First Lord. Let no 
one suppose for an instant that the scheme is too outrageous even 
for Mr. Lloyd George’s contemplation ; for if he was capable of 
appointing Mr. Churchill to the Ministry of Munitions he will be 
capable of anything. 

The Prime Minister knows the facts of Mr. Churchill’s career— 
few men know them better. Therefore in restoring Mr. Churchill 
to place and power, either Mr. Lloyd George considered that the 
arrogant. interference of an ignorant amateur in the conduct of 
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the war does not matter or he was deliberately subordinating the 
proper conduct of the war to ulterior considerations, either personal 
or political or both. 

The Navy is once again threatened with Mr. Churchill, 

*Mr. Churchill as First Lord behaved to the Navy as if he 
owned it, and treated naval officers as if they were his valets. 
The public knows little of these matters. They have never seen 
Mr. Churchill lording it at the Admiralty, dismissing admirals, 
breaking other officers right and left, encouraging juniors to report . 
on their seniors, issuing orders to the Fleet, entertaining week-end 
parties of politicians in the Admiralty yacht, cultivating popu- 
larity by eliciting grievances on the lower deck. 

Early in December 1913 Admiral Sir Francis Bridgeman, 
First Sea Lord, was superseded. Mr. Churchill gave the House 
of Commons to understand that Sir Francis Bridgeman had 
resigned, when, in fact, a difference of opinion on a question of 
naval policy having arisen between them, he was dismissed by 
Mr. Churchill, as a reference to the Press at the time will show. 
In order to give the House the false impression that Sir Francis 
Bridgeman had resigned, Mr. Churchill read passages from private 
letters of the Admiral without that officer’s consent. 

_ It is at this point we have to remark the failure of the members 
of the Board of Admiralty to support one another. The whole 
Board should, of course, have resigned. Much as we may sym- 
pathize with the Sea Lords of that unhappy period, we must still 
recognize the fact that they submitted to what they should never 
have tolerated, and against which it was their duty to protest 
to the utmost. 

Admiral Prince Louis of Battenberg (now Marquis of Milford 
Haven) succeeded Sir Francis Bridgeman. Under the Prince 
and under his successor, Lord Fisher, the subservience of the 
Sea Lords was complete. 

What were some of the results of the naval dictatorship of 
Mr. Winston Churchill ? 

So intelligently did he understand the policy of Germany in 
1913 that Mr. Churchill invited Grand Admiral von Tirpitz to 
join in “a naval holiday.” At the same time, the provision of 
light cruisers was cut down from eight to four, and the destroyer 
programme did not exceed the German programme. Mr. Churchill 
was constantly employed at this period in adding up and sub- 
tracting fleets of Dreadnoughts, in order to make the total square 
with political exigencies. He was wholly possessed by the great 
Dreadnought illusion, originally invented by Lord Fisher. — 
else mattered. The constitution of an organized Fleet of a 
units, the use of a Fleet, bases for the Fleet, the possibilities of 
submarine warfare, the protection of commerce—all these things 
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were ignored. A fleet of Dreadnoughts was allotted to home 
waters, but no East Coast base was prepared for it. The rest of 
thé Board must, of course, share with Mr. Churchill the responsi- 
bility for these inexcusable deficiencies ; but as Mr. Churchill 
chose to be dictator, he must take the consequences. 

In March 1914 Mr. Churchill ordered by telegram the Third 
Battle Squadron and the Fourth Destroyer Flotilla to proceed to 
Ireland. The battleships embarked field-guns on the way. It 
was afterwards stated that the field-guns were to be used 
“for exercise ”—the technical term for peace practice. It was 
untrue. 

The orders were issued on March 19 and 20. On the 2ist, 
when the public wrath had been aroused, the orders were cancelled. 
So far as can be discovered from the evasions and prevarications 
of the Government, Mr. Churchill had issued the orders without 
the knowledge of the Cabinet. But no man’s word was to be 
trusted. 

It was undoubtedly intended to attack Belfast with a naval 
squadron. ‘We must go forward,” he said, “and put these 
grave matters to the test.” 

Not to mention other results of this attempt to employ the 
Royal Navy in a filibustering expedition, it produced the worst 
effect upon discipline, already seriously weakened by Mr. Churchill’s 
interference. The state of discipline in the Navy at this time 
was partly revealed in the trial Kemp v. Yexley, in which Captain 
(now Rear-Admiral) Kemp was solely determined to restore and 
confirm right discipline in His Majesty’s ships. He won his case. 
But what help did he receive from the Admiralty ? None what- 
ever—less than none. The mere fact that a condition should have 
been allowed to arise in which such a trial was even possible 
should have involved Mr. Churchill’s resignation and the resigna- 
tion of the rest of the Board. It was openly said at the time by 
the captains of the Navy that nothing but a war could restore 
discipline. And nothing but a war did restore it. 

Upon the outbreak of war, to Mr. Churchill was given the 
credit of having “ mobilized the Fleet” in a moment. He did 
nothing of the sort. The Fleet had just returned from manceuvres ; 
orders were issued by the Board to demobilize as quickly as 
possible ; and when war was declared many of the Reserve men 
were actually on their way home. Prince Louis, the First Sea 
Lord, instantly ordered mobilization. 

During Mr. Churchill’s tenure of office in time of war the 
conduct of the war at sea was marked by two main character- 
istics: the gallantry and energy of the Navy at sea in the 
execution of its proper duty, and an extraordinary series 
of disasters, for which the Admiralty on shore —— where 
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Mr. Churchill was autocrat—must be held responsible. Mr. 
Churchill abolished the assembling of a court martial upon the 
loss of a ship—a breach of the immemorial custom of the Navy 
(if not of the King’s Regulations) which enabled him to conceal 
— was responsible for the orders whose execution resulted in 
oss. 

Thus in August the Goeben and Breslau were allowed to escape 
through the Dardanelles. Thus the three armoured cruisers 
Aboukir, Cressy, and Hawke were lost in the course of obedience 
to orders. The battleship Formidable was subsequently lost in 
the same way. 

In September 1914 Mr. Churchill formed the Naval Divisions, 
which were not the Army and were certainly not the Navy. The 
full tale of that organization will perhaps be revealed after the 
war—and perhaps not. In October the Naval Divisions, untrained 
and half-armed, were flung into the trenches before Antwerp, to 
be utterly defeated or captured—no fault of theirs, nor of the 
gallant Royal Marines who stiffened the inevitable retreat. And 
there was Mr. Churchill, having deserted his duties at the 
Admiralty, masquerading in an absurd uniform like a stage 
conquistador. 

Perhaps not even the callous Asquith could have maintained Mr. 
Churchill in office had not the details of that ghastly and gratuitous 
blunder been suppressed by the Government. But maintained 
he was, wholly unashamed; and a few weeks later came the 
destruction of Rear-Admiral Sir Christopher Cradock’s squadron 
in the Pacific. Why was it destroyed? Because it was not 
reinforced in time. Did Sir Christopher Cradock ask for re- 
inforcements? And if so, why were they refused? These 
questions have not yet been answered; but if Mr. Churchill 
thinks that the losses of Sir Christopher Cradock, of his officers 
and men, and of the Good Hope and the Monmouth, are forgotten, 
he is very much mistaken. 

Mr. Churchill is also responsible for the withholding of Prize 
Money from the Fleet. It was due to him that the proclamation 
of Queen Victoria allocating Prize Money was cancelled, and 
that nothing replaced it. Mr. Churchill gave separation allow- 
ances to the men of the Navy, and refused either an increase 
of pay or the grant of separation allowrances to officers: a typical 
instance of his administration. In addition, under his rule at the 
Board, officers’ pay was mulcted of income-tax ; a scandal which, 
slightly modified, still continues. With all his professed solicitude 
for the Lower; Deck, their real grievances never received the 
-_ attention from Mr. Churchill, and they remain unredressed 
_ to-day. 

Enough of Mr. Churchill’s res}sonsibility for the disastrous 
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Dardanelles expedition has been revealed in the Report of the 
Commission. It is shared by the Cabinet of the day; but the 
fact remains that Mr. Churchill initiated the scheme and forced 
it into execution. He thought that the long-range guns of a battle- 
ship could produce the same effect as land howitzers. Apparently 
Lord Fisher, First{Sea Lord, shared that delusion; but what 
Lord Fisher really thought and did in this matter is still hidden 
from the public. Apparently he could say neither yes nor no. 
What is certain is that he could have prevented the enterprise, 
and did not. It is also upon evidence that two other naval lords 
made a formal protest against the system under which the Board 
of Admiralty as a whole was not consulted by certain of its 
members, and that the protest was ignored. 

is From this complicated business there emerge three main 
aspects, which remain as signal examples of how not to conduct 
war. There is, first, a civilian Minister taking into his direction 
military operations. Secondly, there is the culpable acquiescence 
in civilian usurpation by the professional seamen and soldiers. 
Thirdly, there is the resultant diaster: loss of life, loss of ships, 
loss of money, diversion of force from the right place to the wrong 
place, wounds, hardship, torture, and failure. 

Theoretically, the third aspect does not necessarily follow 
from the first two; inasmuch as it is theoretically possible that 
an amateur should discover a talent for war; but in practice 
the interference of the amateur brings disaster. In the case of 
Mr. Churchill, the result is invariable. 

Professional fighting men make mistakes. But when they 
make mistakes, they pay the penalty. The politician errs with 
impunity. He may be forced to resign his post; but, as Mr. 
Balfour ingenuously remarked, failure in one capacity does not 
necessarily involve failure in another; which bland maxim, 
a translated, means that you can always find a job for a 

end. 

But it must not be supposed for a moment that Mr. Churchill 
considers that he is in any degree to blame. Far from it. In 
November 1915, five months after his resignation from the Ad- 
miralty, he wrote to Mr. Asquith, thus: 


“TI have a clear conscience, which enables me to bear my 
responsibility for past events with composure. Time will vin- 
dicate my administration at the Admiralty, and assign me my 
due share in the vast series of preparations and operations which 
have earned us the command of the seas.” 


_ Time, so far, has produced the Dardanelles Report, which, 
instead. of being a “ vindication,” is most damning indictment. 
But Mr. Churchill is perfectly composed. His conscience is cleax. 
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So much the better for Mr. Churchill, and so much the worse 
for the country. 

For Mr. Churchill’s complete detachment of mind enabled him 
last year to construct a new theory of naval warfare. Having 
failed to “ dig” the Germans “ out like rats,” Mr. Churchill made 
the illuminating discovery that in order to win the war, it was 
quite unnecessary to fight. “‘ Without a battle,” he wrote, “ we 
have all that the most victorious of battles could give us.” It 
would be better taste on the part of Mr. Churchill, as well as 
being more accurate, if on these occasions he would forbear from 
using the personal pronoun. Presumably he means that England, 
without a battle, has, etc. Ifso, the statement is demonstrably 
false. It is also silly. 

But after Mr. Churchill discovered that war could be won 
without fighting, he discovered that it could not. Some weeks 
ago, he published the discovery in America. It was necessary 
(he wrote) to “get at” the German Fleet; and to that end 
he proposed to sacrifice a proportion of the Allied navies. If 
the selected fleet were lost, so much the better; for, said Mr. 
Churchill, it is much better to lose ships than to retain them 
“ practically unused.”’ Concerning the loss of officers and men, 
he said nothing. 

According to a statement published in the Daily Telegraph, 
Mr. Churchill’s new plan was solemnly considered by the 
Government. To extend the Balfourian maxim, failure in 
one capacity does not preclude another failure in the same 
incapacity. The result of the official investigation has not been 
revealed. Mr. Churchill may become First Lord unless, of course, 
he can get himself made Air Minister. 

Now although due respect must be rendered to the doctrine 
of Cabinet responsibility, and so forth, the truth is that the seamen 
of the Board of Admiralty are regarded by the nation as the real 
trustees of the national safety. Technically, they may be justified 
in submitting to the vagaries of the politician. Actually, in so 
doing, they betray their trust. 

If remonstrances fail, the Board can resign. But it must 
resign as a whole. The resignation of one member of the Board 
merely results in the disappearance of that member. More: the 
Board must publish the reasons for their resignation. The 
proceeding may be highly incorrect and improper; but when 


this country is fighting for its life, it cannot afford to be sacrificed - 


for a piece of etiquette. 

To be quite plain, if it is proposed to place Mr. Churchill at 
the Admiralty, it is the duty of Sir Eric Geddes and of the whole 
Board of Admiralty to resign in a body and publicly to state 
their reasons for so doing. Nothing less will serve. Nothing 
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less will bring the politicians to their bearings. And nothing less 
will save the Navy. 

During the last ten years, the political system of England 
has completely changed, but the Navy has not changed. While 
a political Party has come into being which detests the fighting 
services, and which, before the war, did its best to weaken and 
to destroy them, the Navy continues to act upon the old tradition 
that Ministers are men of honour and public spirit. While 
Parliament has largely become an assembly of placemen and 
place-hunters, which has relinquished its rights and renounced 
its duties, the Navy continues to act upon the assumption that 
Parliament will see justice done to the Navy. But the Navy 
is mistaken. If the Navy is to do its duty by the country, it 
must revise its code. 


A Nava. CoRRESPONDENT 


THE POLICY OF THE NATIONAL PARTY 


Amid the sneers and jeers of the Parliamentary Mandarin and 
the journalistic hack a group of public-spirited men, who spell Country 
with a capital C and party with a small p, have broken away from 
Caucus politics and laid the foundations of a National Party which 
promises to combine the twe vigour of the old factions with a 
spirit worthier of the times in which we lve. We have much pleasure 
um reproducing the text of the able statement in which General Page 
Croft, Lord Duncannon, and their colleagues set forth their views. 
It will make a peculiar appeal to our readers all over the world. 
The Party Press has greeted it with depreciation and derision, but 
has not paid their readers the compliment of allowing them to form 
their own opinion upon the arms and objects of the new growp, which 
as welcome tf only because it represents a revolt from the flaccid and 
debilitated leadership of Mr. Bonar Law, who has brought a once 
great historic Party to the verge of extinction by the simple process of 
running away from every principle with which it was supposed to 
be wdentified—Envitor, National Review. 


No one who has ever engaged in public life will lightly determine 
to break with his Party. To sacrifice traditions and associations 
of old standing, to withdraw allegiance from leaders whose personal 

ualities have won our regard, to face the inevitable loss or ome 

own of many friendships, are not things which any one wil 
do gladly. Having determined to sever our connexion with the 
Unionist Party, we wish to state in as few words as possible the 
considerations which have led us to this decision. 

The Empire has now been engaged for three years in a war 
which our leading Party statesmen claim to have foreseen. But, 
in spite of having foreseen war, they were found entirely unprepared 
when war came. Even the Navy was deficient in ships of various 
essential classes, and it was still more lacking in stafi-organization 
for war. The numbers and armament of the old Army were 
wholly inadequate for the task which it was immediately required 
to undertake when war broke out. The old Army was sacrificed 
and destroyed because the politicians, notwithstanding their fore- 
knowledge of the danger, had neglected to increase it to a proper 
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standard of strength. Their defence is that any drastic proposals 
for Army reform would have alarmed the Germans, and so preci- 
pitated the catastrophe which there were?still some hopes of 
staving off. 

Despite its ingenuity, this defence or excuse—for it is only 
an excuse—has rightly earned but little respect with the nation ; 
and even if it might serve as an excuse for not having put the 
Army upon a proper footing, it obviously can be no excuse for 
having reduced its numbers, or for having whittled down the 
naval programme of the previous Government. Still less will it 
serve as an excuse for the lack of preparation in other directions. 

A great war must necessarily affect many important Govern- 
ment Departments only a degree less than it will affect the War 
Office and the Admiralty. The late Cabinet admit to having 
foreseen war as a possibility, if not as a certainty; yet what 
plans and organization for war were made by the Foreign Office, 
the Treasury, the Home Office, the Colonial Office, the India 
Office, the Local Government Board, or the Board of Trade ? 
It became clear enough, so soon as war occurred, that no war 
plans or organization had been thought out in any of these 
Departments. 

And yet to have had such plans and organization in readiness 
would have been the natural instinct of a man who knew that a 
great danger threatened him in his own business. To have done 
this would have involved no publicity which could have provoked 
the Germans. It would have incurred no expense which could 
have alarmed the House of Commons. When war actually came 
the result of this neglect was seen in endless confusion, vast 
extravagance, and fatal delay. The unpreparedness of the Civil 
Departments has loaded the country with debt, has prolonged 
the war, and has cost lives and sufferings which it is impossible to 
compute. 

Our unpreparedness for war, as well as most of the failures 
which have occurred since war broke out, have been due, in our 
opinion, to a single cause—to the incompetency of the leaders 
who have risen to office and influence under the existing Party 
system. These leaders, with a few exceptions, were experts only 
in the minor arts of climbing into office and maintaining themselves 
there. In the great art of government they were merely amateurs, 
wanting alike in training, thoroughness, and industry. They 
made very eloquent speeches, defended themselves with an 
admirable vigour, and praised themselves with a touching loyalty. 
They outwitted one another in Parliamentary discussions and 
outmanceuvred one another in popular agitations with a wonderful 
skill; but they did not know, and seemingly did not care to 
learn, anything about the functions which in case of war would 
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have to be performed by those various offices which they had 
expended such superhuman efforts in attaining. 

We admit that the spirit of the present Administration is 
much superior to those which animated its two predecessors. 
There is more energy and determination. Certain Ministers 
inspire confidence. But the leadership of the Government 
deserves praise rather for vigour and enterprise than for fore- 
thought and constancy; while the conduct of affairs in the 
Commons is lacking in the very qualities which are most necessary 
at the present time—notably in vision, courage, and promptitude. 

Incompetency in the governing order is the most fatal of all 
political diseases and the most frequent cause of military disaster, 
financial embarrassment, and social discontent. For one revolu- 
tion which has been caused by tyranny and oppression, ten have 
probably been due simply to the fact that the people who have 
risen to power—whether under a democracy or an autocracy— 
have never learned their trade, and by their blunders have brought 
about an intolerable situation. 

In our view the chief cause of incompetency in British govern- 
ment of late years was a worn-out Party system which had ceased 
to correspond with any vital distinction of principles, and which, 
so far as it marked any real division, marked the very worst by 
which a nation can possibly be divided—the conflicting interests 
of all classes. 

We have no intention of engaging in an abstract discussion 
of the advantages and disadvantages of Party government. 
Whether for good or ill, it is clear that Parties there must always 
be, even in the best forms of democracy. And wherever there are 
Parties there must be some kind of organization or machinery 
to support them, But in a healthy political condition political 
Parties will be based upon principles and not upon class interests ; 
and they will stick to their principles even though by so doing 
they are excluded from office. Moreover, the Party machines 
will be the servants, and not the masters, of the Parties. 

On the other hand, in a morbid and unhealthy political con- 
dition all these things will be reversed. Parties will concern them- 
selves, not about principles, but about attractive programmes 
framed in order to catch votes; and they will be controlled by 
Party machines (maintained and paid for by the sale of Honours), 
which are experts in the business of fabricating such programmes. 

Of recent years the Party system, as worked by the Party 
machines in the United Kingdom of England, Scotland, and 
Ireland, has been nothing better than an organized mockery of 
the true spirit of the nation. For nearly a decade before war 
began the leadership of the various Parties was much less a 
question of faith in principles, and of courage in upholding them, 
than of wits, tact, and wire-pulling, of avoiding offence to this 
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interest or that, and of dexterity in a highly artificial game, 
which each year grew less and less concerned with realities and 
the needs and dangers of the nation and became more and more 
an end in itself. It was played very much like golf, under pleasant 
social conditions and in a leisurely fashion, as if time and tide 
and the German enemy would wait patiently upon the convenience 
of British statesmen. 

Mr. Asquith has been severely criticized for his opportunism, 
and though we are far from thinking that these charges have 
been either undeserved or overstated, we cannot pretend that it 
was a truer charge against him than against the present and the 
late leaders of the Unionist Party. They were all alike playing 
at the same game, in the same spirit, with the same clubs, but with 
different degrees of skill, for Mr. Asquith was by far the best 
player. Whether it was a question of Imperial defence or 
Constitutional change or social legislation or Tariff Reform, the 
bulk of the Unionist leaders spoke and acted as men without 
faith or vision, never pressing their cause when it seemed likely 
that by so doing they would lose votes, never taking their courage 
in both hands and venturing. And is it wonderful—bearing in 

mind the character of the British people—that this pathetic 
quest for the line of least resistance, this constant exhibition of 
timidity, vacillation, apology, and retreat, gained them no respect, 
so that they failed time and again to win even those votes which 
they had come to regard as the highest good ? 
The true expression of the spirit of the nation, as we understand 
it, is: Victory in the war—and after. Victory in the field is the 
only way to the victory of ideas, of peace, of freedom, and of 
| brotherhood among the peoples of the world. Consequently we 
shall give our loyal and eager support throughout the war to any 
Government which may happen to be in power, providing only 
that it is true to its trust, that it puts behind it all thoughts of 
an inconclusive peace, and goes forward unswervingly in pursuit 
of victory. 

After victory and a firm peace the three chief aims on which 
we believe the minds of the great mass of our fellow-countrymen 
and countrywomen to be intent are Reform, Union, and Defence. 

It is futile to pretend that our institutions are perfect. One 
lesson which the war has burned into the hearts of Englishmen, 
Scotsmen, Irishmen, and Welshmen alike is that upon no con- 
sideration will they ever consent to return to the England, Scotland, 
Ireland, and Wales which existed before the war. They are 
determined to new-build the United Kingdom—with deep regard 
and veneration for their beloved and several traditions—preserving, 
but at the same time broadening, the old foundations. We are 
bound to face a period, not only of legislative, but also of constitu- 
tional reform ; and these two stand upon somewhat different footings. 
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Ever since the first Reform Bill—for close on a century—we 
have been tinkering incessantly at our Constitution. A Constitu- 
tion, if it is reformed with care, according to the true will and 
interests of the people, and approved by a solemn covenant and 
agreement of the whole nation, as it has been in the United 
States of America and elsewhere—such a constitution will not 
need. perpetual agitation in every decade or generation in order 
to keep pace with social and political development. But if it 
is merely changed and patched (as the result of a Party victory, 
scored now by one side, now by another, or else of hole-and- 
corner negotiations between Party politicians intent on gerry- 
mandering in the interests of their respective factions) it will 
never be either secure or respected. 

The Reform of the British Constitution must be one of the 
first tasks when peace comes. If we go about it in a spirit of 
comradeship and patriotism we can hope to build it securely 
under the Royal House of Windsor, remembering—what some 
persons are apt to forget—that King George of England, Scotland, 
and Ireland is also the venerated monarch of the Dominions and 
Colonies beyond the seas and of the Empire of India—the personal 
head and incarnate bond of union between the commonwealth 
of British nations. 

Recent experiences have brought us much nearer to being a 
united nation than we have ever been since the Great Armada. 
Throughout the whole of the industrial epoch—for nearly a century 
and a half—we have been seeking our national development upon 
wrong lines. During this period our society has been strugg ing 
in vain to build itself on a fatal principle—on the principle of 
war between classes instead of on the principle of common 
effort. 

What we have lately seen in another sphere has given us a 
horror of war, a hatred of war, a sense of the wickedness, waste, 
and folly of war. But for nearly a ——— and a half employers 
have been fighting their employees and labour has been fighting 
capital. The doctrines of laissez-faire, Devil take the hindmost, 
free competition, buying in the cheapest and selling in the dearest 
markets, have proved themselves a false gospel. If during this 
period capital and labour, employers a employed, had been 
working together, moved by a common purpose, both sides would 
have been infinitely better off and infinitely better men. The 
nation would have been far happier and more prosperous. 
Germany would not then have gained, to our detriment, in all 
the markets of the world, including our own. The great hope of 
recovery after the war lies in working together, in the union of 
classes, in their mutual forbearance and consideration, under- 
standing and sympathy. Ruin sits in the other scale. 

The war has brought us, not actually to union, but within 
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sight of it. The prospect is full of hope if we can get rid of 
factions which seek their own interests in setting us by the ears. 

Among our armies abroad the progress towards union has 
gone very far. There employers and employed are facing the 
same dangers and suffering the same privations. Comradeship 
has taught them many surprising lessons. Hach class has learned 
the sterling qualities of the other, and what they have so learned 
has come to a vast number of them as a revelation. And if they 
remember what they have learned we need have little fear for 
the future of the nation. 

But at home during the past three years employers and employed 
have also come together in a great number of industries as they 
have never done before. They have taken counsel together, have 
considered one another, have come to understand one another, 
and as the result of closer personal intercourse have gained in 
mutual respect. 

Nor, in enumerating the factors which have been at work 
in bringing about union, can we omit one which has been felt in 
every sphere—the influence of women. Their self-sacrifice and 
sympathy, their practical good sense, as well as their unswerving 
courage during the past three years, have done at least as much 
for the union of the nation as any other cause. 

Unfortunately, however, the growth of union has not been 
universal, and we hear more of the glaring exceptions to it than 
of the quiet, solid, and much? greater gain. We are faced in 
many quarters with grave dangers arising out of social unrest, 
discontent, and anger, out of oppression and “ profiteering”; and 
we are inclined therefore to have in our minds an erroneous, or 
at any rate a disproportioned, picture of the temper of the 
nation. 

Where prices have risen it is sometimes due to “ profiteering,” 
sometimes not. Where it is due to this cause it must be stopped 
ruthlessly ; where it is due to other causes they must be explained 
to the people clearly, which has never yet been done. 

But this unrest, discontent, and anger are also due to two 
other causes, which should not be overlooked. They are due 
partly to a deeply rooted feeling—to a sort of despair—that 
something in our present social and political system is at work 
to prevent men from obeying their natural instinct of co-operation 
and comradeship ; and also they are due partly to the fact that 
there are influences in operation, set on foot and paid for b 
the enemy, to sow suspicion and stir up strife in England, Scotland, 
Ireland, and Wales no less than in Russia and France. Neither 
of these influences should be ignored. 

But despite the obstacles arising out of our Party system, 
and despite the efforts of the enemy, we have nevertheless gained 
enormously in union as a result of the present war ; and upon this 
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same foundation of union we believe that our society can be 
new-built upon a larger and better plan. 

If the British Government continues to wage war with indomit- 
able spirit we believe that a complete victory over our enemies 
is assured, and that the downfall of Prussian aggression will be 
complete and final. In this case our people, in common with 
other nations, will experience an immeasurable relief from mental 
anxieties and material burdens. But we shall be wanting in 
courage and common sense if we fail to face the alternative which 
awaits us in case of a drawn issue and an inconclusive peace. 

If the Prussian power is not broken, and with it the Prussian 
system, we must reckon with the consequences. After all that 
has happened since August 1914 it will need no argument to 
convince any sane mind that we shall only be at the beginning of 
a fresh era of burdens and anxieties. The prospect which this 
opens up is intolerable, for we should then be forced to maintain 
our defences on land and sea and in the air at such a level that 
no rival Power might be tempted once again by their inadequacy 
to make a bid for the mastery of the world. 

There is the further question of economic defence. We must 
take our precautions against German penetration and financial 
control; against German intrigues aimed at the destruction, 
bleeding to death, or transference of British industries ; against 
German monopolies of essential metals and other raw materials 
produced in British territories. Of all these evils we have had 
bitter experience since August 1914. 

Our surest alliance for this purpose is an internal and not a 
foreign alliance—an alliance of labour and capital, of enterprise 
and trading ability, of invention and industry, of landlord and 
tenant. We must protect our home markets, and we must at 
the same time establish such a firm understanding with the 
Dominions, with the Colonies, and with the Empire of India as 
will be unassailable by any foreign Power. 

But there is also another aspect of defence. We must be 
faithful to our Allies. We must in effect continue our present 
alliance after the war in order to make peace secure. We must 
give effect to the spirit of the “ Paris Resolutions.” Apart 
altogether from feelings of comradeship, this League of Nations 
for many years to come can be the only condition of safety for 
the world against Prussian intrigues. It is also necessary to 
remember that, severely as we ourselves have suffered, most of our 
Allies have suffered infinitely more. We must consider them in our 
future arrangements and help them to repair the wastage of war. 

We have to guard, however, against the folly of a policy of 
revenge. Such a policy will afford us no real defence, but the 
very reverse. There can be no sense in inflicting injury upon 
ourselves in order that we may enjoy the satisfaction of penalizing 
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Germany. Where, however, we can benefit British and Allied 
interests at the expense of Germany, as we undoubtedly can in 
a multitude of directions, it would be no less foolish to miss the 
opportunity. For there is no sense or reason in considering too 
tenderly the case of our present enemies. 

The views set forth in the present statement are those of men 
who in the past have been members of the Unionist Party, but 
who have now come to a clear and definite decision that a disso- 
lution of the old political factions is an essential preliminary to 
national reconstruction. We believe that the same view is held by 
great and daily increasing numbers of our fellow-countrymen and 
countrywomen, whether they are working at home or fighting abroad. 

A National Party aiming at reform, union, and defence cannot 
be based upon any narrow principle of exclusion. This would be 
a mockery of its name and a flat contradiction of the spirit of our 
endeavour. A National Party cannot hope to achieve its ends 
if it is nothing more than an offshoot of one of the old political 
organizations. We shall therefore gladly welcome co-operation 
and counsel—no matter from what quarter it comes—providing 
only that those who offer assistance sincerely approve our aims 
and are prepared to cut themselves free, as we have done, from 
their old political associations. 

We are well aware that as no one can hope to shake off on a 
sudden all his former prepossessions and predilections, and as the 
Party of National Reformers will necessarily include Liberals 
and Unionists, Tories and Radicals, as well as members of the 
various Labour and Irish Parties, we shall be bound to look at 
the problems of reconstruction from a variety of different angles. 
But if there is a real agreement with regard to aims, and an honest 
desire to achieve them, we are confident that these differences 
will not prove irreconcilable and. will tend rapidly to disappear. 

We find everywhere a deeply rooted conviction that if the 
fruits of victory are to be secured, and if peace, when it is won, 
is to be placed upon a firm and permanent basis, we must be 
safeguarded in the future against German intrigues and penetration. 

The hope of a speedy recovery from the devastating effects of 
war can only be realized subject to two conditions. In the first 
place, there must be a truly British policy, which recognizes 
frankly that the strength and safety of the United Kingdom are 
dependent on its power of producing its own essential needs from 
its own soil and in its own factories. In the second place, it is 
necessary to bring about a “ consolidation of co-operation” between 
all the various members of the great and free commonwealth of 
British nations for purposes of mutual assistance and development. 
_ _It is useless to affect ignorance as to the present temper and 
Judgment of the country. Everywhere—in the armies abroad 
and among all classes at home—there is the same disgust openly 
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expressed against politicians, the Front Benches, and the Party 
machines. This is no sudden impulse or passing phase. It is a 
genuine and deep distrust which began with the war and has 
been growing stronger ever since. It is embittered by a feeling 
almost of despair; for there appears to be no. way of getting 
out of the clutches of the octopus. It is feared that when war 
is over one antiquated faction will be found manceuvring, debating, 
and declaiming, as of old, againstf{another equally antiquated 
faction ; and that the}country will have to choose between two 
Parties, both of which jhave forfeited all title to its confidence. 

The war has convinced the younger generation that the greatest 
qualities are honesty and courage, not mere brains. Young men 
no longer want to be thought clever, they want to be morally 
and physically brave—to do their best for the country, not to 
fritter away their devotion upon any set of shibboleths or Party 
politicians. They will insist that their leaders in all walks of life 
shall be brave, and they believe—not without reason—that political 
training under the prevalent. Party system saps moral courage. 
ix¥The most constant complaint at home among all classes, still 
more in the trenches and behind the lines, is that politicians 
who occupy the highest and most important places are wanting 
in these qualities of honesty and courage. Again and again we 
have heard instanced the failure to govern Ireland ; the failure 
of the various Cabinets to deal with labour problems fairly, 
frankly, and firmly ; the failure to get men for the Army, although 
it is well known that the men exist and can be got; the failure 
to punish failures. All these failures and many others are attri- 
buted to moral cowardice ; and the prevalence of moral cowardice 
is in turn attributed to the degrading and paralysing influence 
of Party spirit, which is incapable of looking at present circum- 
stances simply with a view to what is best for the country, but 
always has one eye fixed upon how this or that decision may in-the 
future affect the votes of this or that section of the electorate. The 
war has taught the country, though not apparently the politicians, 
to believe in very simple things, and to believe in them only. 

We do not disguise from ourselves that in attempting to create 
a National Party of reform, union, and defence we shall have all 
the forces of both political machines against us. Nor do we 
disguise from ourselves that we can only hope to make a beginning. 
When the war ends, the direction of any organization which we 
may now succeed in setting up will assuredly be taken out of 
our hands. When those who have fought this war return they 
will rightly insist upon taking over control. Our sole object is 
to make a beginning at once, before it is too late; and if at an 
early date our movement passes into worthier hands than our 
own, we could wish for nothing better. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
PEACEFUL PENETRATION BY NEUTRALS 
To the Editor of the National. Review 


Sir,—May I draw your attention to the present state of our company 
laws, under which it is possible for a foreign company controlled from 
abroad to trade in the United Kingdom, to carry out contracts with our 
Government Departments, and, so slight are the powers of the Board of 
Trade, pay the whole of such dividends as it may declare to foreign share- 
holders, whether friendly, neutral, or hostile. It might perhaps be argued 
that in times of peace there may be advantages, or at any rate no dis- 
advantages, in such an arrangement, but in times of war surely there cap 
be no question that it is both absurd and intolerable. 

In an attempt to promote co-operation amongst Derbyshire dairy- 
farmers I have recently been brought into contact with a powerful foreign 
company, the Nestlé and Anglo-Swiss Condensed Milk Company, whose 
headquarters are in Switzerland; whose directors are, with one exception, 
foreigners ; whose shares are in the form oi share warrants to bearer and 
are not quoted on any English Stock Exchange ; which owns a considerable 
number of factories in various counties in England and Scotland, as well 
as in other countries, through which it is building up an increasing control 
over our milk-supplies ; which purveys on remunerative terms, withheld 
by the authorities, condensed milk and chocolate to the Navy and Army ; 
and whose dividend for 1915 was at the rate of 25 per cent. and for 1916 
at a rate of over 20 per cent. 

Under s. 274 of the Companies (Consolidation) Act, 1908, this company 
has filed at Somerset House : 

(1) Copy of memorandum and articles, charter, or other instrument 

defining its constitution ; 

(2)¥Names and addresses of its directors ; 

(8) {Name and address of a person who will accept service on its behalf ; 

(4) {Its yearly balance-sheet. 

The above section makes no provision for the filing of a list of shareholders, 
and no such list has been filed. Inquiries of the Board of Trade produced 
the reply that the Board understood that I was correct in stating that 
the company’s shares were in the form of share warrants to bearer, and 
it was not possible therefore to ascertain by whom they are held. Again, 
as the shares were bearer shares it would probably not be possible to 
ascertain whether some of them may not be held by enemies. Again, the 
particulars which a foreign company is required to file at Somerset House 
do not include a list of shareholders. The shares of the Nestlé Company 
are represented by bearer warrants, so that such a requirement would not 
seem to be practicable in that case. 

A question in the House on June 28, 1917, setting out the facts with 
regard to the capital, directors, property, and dividends of the company 
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elicited the statement that the Board of Trade was not aware of any ground 
on which action should be taken, but was having certain inquiries made 
as to the ownership of the company’s shares—an inquiry which, on the 
Board’s earlier admissions, was not likely to produce any conclusive results, 
The Financial Secretary to the War Office, in reply to a question on July 11, 
indeed, made no bones about it, but stated roundly that the company’s 
share capital being in the form of share warrants to bearer, there appeared 
to be no means of ascertaining whether any of its shares were held by 
enemy holders. The Financial Secretary to the Admiralty, however, 
with more confidence apparently in the powers of the Board of Trade, 
replied that the question of ascertaining whether there are any enemy 
shareholders was being taken up by that Department. Both these gentle- 
men, however, refused to state the terms of the contracts held by the 
company with their departments. 

I should like now to call your particular attention to the methods of 

inquiry which, faute de mieux, one supposes, were adopted by the Board 
of Trade, as disclosed in a reply to a further question on August 6: 
—% “‘ Evidence has been produced to the Board of Trade by the Nestlé 
and Anglo-Swiss Condensed Milk Company, founded mainly on declara- 
tions of Swiss banks by which the coupons are paid, showing that 4 per 
cent. of the issued capital is held by enemy subjects and 88} per cent. 
by Swiss, British,*Allied, and neutral subjects. Some part of the remaining 
11 per cent. of the issued capital may also be held by enemy subjects, 
but I have no reason to think that any substantial part of the capital 
is so held.” 

“Evidence has been produced by the company” (the company as 
to which the inquiry was being made) “‘ founded mainly on declarations of 
Swiss banks’! One-half per cent. of the capital is admitted to be held by 
enemies, another 11 per cent. may be! The Board of Trade suggested 
no action, but was prepared to consider special legislation to compel 
foreign companies trading in the United Kingdom to disclose the names 
of its shareholders. 

Is it not obvious that some further legislation is necessary to strengthen 
the hands of the Board of Trade ? 

I hope that the influence of your widely read magazine may be brought 
to bear to that end, and remain, 

Yours faithfully, 
H. FitzHErRBert WRIGHT 
YELDERSLEY Hatt, DERBY 
September 1917 


